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United States Will Support 
the United Nations 


THE COMMON PEACE AND COMMON WELL-BEING OF ALL PEOPLE 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Opening of the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., October 23, 1946 


N behalf of the government and the people of the 

United States I extend a warm welcome to the del- 

egates who have come here from all parts of the 
world to represent their countries at this meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

I recall with great pleasure the last occasion on which 
I met and spoke with the representatives of the United Na- 
tions. Many of you who are here today were present then. 
It was the final day of the Conference at San Francisco, 
when the United Nations Charter was signed. On that 
day the constitutional foundation of the United Nations 
was laid. 

For the people of my country this meeting has a special 
historic significance. After the first world war the United 
States refused to join the League of Nations and our seat 
was empty at the first meeting of the League Assembly. 
This time the United States is not only a member; it is host 
to the United Nations. 

I can assure you that the government and the people of 
the United States are deeply proud and grateful that the 
United Nations has chosen our country for its headquarters. 
We will extend the fullest measure of co-oper <ion in mak- 
ing a home for the United Nations in this country. The 
American people welcome the delegates and the Secretariat 
of the United Nations as good neighbors and warm friends. 

This. meeting of the assembly symbolizes the abandon- 
ment by the United States of a policy of isolation. 

The overwhelming majority of the American people, re- 
gardless of party, support the United Nations. 

They are resolved that the United States, to the full limit 
of its strength, shall contribute to the establishment and 
maintenance of a just and lasting peace among the nations 
of the world. 

However, I must tell you that the American people are 


troubled by the failure of the Allied nations to make more 
progress in their common search for lasting peace. 

It is important to remember the intended place of the 
United Nations in moving toward this goal. The United 
Nations—as an organization—was not intended to settle 
the problems arising immediately out of the war. The 
United Nations was intended to provide the means for main- 
taining international peace in the future after just settle- 
ments have been made. 


PEACE TREATIES VITAL 


The settlement of these problems was deliberately con- 
signed to negotiations among the Allies as distinguished from 
the United Nations. This was done in order to give the 
United Nations a better opportunity and a freer hand to 
carry out its long-range task of providing peaceful means 
for the adjustment of future differences, some of which 
might arise out of the settlements made as a result of this 
war. 

The United Nations cannot, however, fulfill adequately 
its own responsibilities until the peace settlements have been 
made and unless these settlements form a solid foundation 
upon which to build a permanent peace. 

I submit that these settlements, and our search for ever- 
lasting peace, rest upon the four essential freedoms. 

These are freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. These are fundamental 
freedoms to which all the United Nations are pledged under 
the Charter. 

To the attainment of these freedoms—everywhere in the 
world—through the friendly co-operation of all nations, the 
government and people of the United States are dedicated. 

The fourth freedom—freedom from fear—means, above 
all else, freedom from fear of war. 
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OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 


SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 





and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 








“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “The Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presents herewith the management’s 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business — 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 
facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 
for the stockholders.” 





BELL TELEPHONE 














WALTER 8S. GIFFORD 





SYSTEM 
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This freedom is attainable now. 

Lately we have all heard talk about the possibility of an- 
other world war. Fears have been aroused all over the 
world. 


Fears UNJUSTIFIED 


These fears are unwarranted and unjustified. 

However, rumors of war still find willing listeners in 
certain places. If these rumors are not checked they are 
sure to impede world recovery. 

I have been reading reports from many parts of the world. 
These reports all agree on one major point—the people of 
every sation are sick of war. They know its agony and 
its futility. No responsible government can ignore this uni- 
versal feeling. 

The United States of America has no wish to make war, 
now or in the future, upon any people anywhere in the world. 
The heart of our foreign policy is a sincere desire for peace. 
This nation will work patiently for peace by every means 
consistent with self-respect—and security. Another world 
war would shatter the hopes of mankind and completely 
destroy civilization as we know it. 

I am sure that every delegate in this hall will join me 
in rejecting talk of war. No nation wants war. Every na- 
tion needs peace. 

To avoid war and rumors and danger of war the peoples 
of all countries must not only cherish peace as an ideal, 
but they must develop means of settling conflicts between 
nations in accordance with principles of law and justice. 

The difficulty is that it is easier to get people to agree 
upon peace as an ideal than to agree upon principles of law 
and justice or to agree to subject their own acts to the col- 
lective judgment of mankind. 


PATH CLEARLY DEFINED 


But difficult as the task may be, the path along which 
agreement may be sought, with hope of success, is clearly 
defined. 

In the first place, every member of the United Nations is 
legally and morally bound by the charter to keep the peace. 
More specifically, every member is bound to refrain in its 
international relations from the threat, or use, of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any state. 

In the second place, I remind you that twenty-three 
members of the United Nations have bound themselves by 
the charter of the Nurenberg tribunal to the principle that 
planning, initiating or waging a war of aggression is a crime 
against humanity for which individuals as well as states shall 
be tried before the bar of international justice. 

The basic principles upon which we are agreed go far, 
but not far enough, in removing fear of war from the world. 
There must be agreement upon a positive, constructive 
course of action as well. 

The peoples of the world know that there can be no real 
peace unless it is peace with justice for all—justice for small 
nations and for large nations and justice for individuals 
without distinction as to race, creed or color—a peace that 
will advance, not retard, the attainment of the four free- 
dums. 

We shall attain freedom from fear when every act of 
every nation, in its dealings with every other nation, brings 
closer to realization the other freedoms—freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion and freedom from want. Along this 
path we can find justice for all, without distinction between 
the strong and the weak among nations, and without dis- 
tinction among individuals. 


ALLIED DIFFERENCES 


After the peace has been made, I am convinced that the 
United Nations can and will prevent war between nations 
and remove the fear of war that distracts the peoples of the 
world and interferes with their progress toward a better 
life. 

The war has left many parts of the world in turmoil. 
Differences have arisen among the Allies. It will not help 
us to pretend that this is not the case. But it is not neces- 
sary to exaggerate the differences. 


For my part, I believe there is no difference of interest that 
need stand in the way of settling these problems and settling 
them in accordance with the principles of the United Na- 
tions charter. Above all, we must not permit differences in 
economic and social systems to stand in the way of peace, 
either now or in the future. To permit the United Nations 
to be broken into irreconcilable parts by different political 
philosophies would bring disaster to the world. 

So far as Germany and Japan are concerned, the United 
States is resolved that neither shall again become a cause 
for war. We shall continue to seek agreement upon peace 
terms which insure that both Germany and Japan remain 
disarmed, that Nazi influence in Germany be destroyed and 
that the power of the war lords in Japan be eliminated 
forever. 

The United States will continue to seek settlements aris- 
ing from the war that are just to all states, large and small, 
that uphold the human rights and fundamental freedoms to 
which the charter pledges all its members, and that do not 
contain the seeds of new conflicts. 


PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


A peace between the nations based on justice will make 
possible an early improvement in living conditions through- 
out the world and a quick recovery from the ravages of 
war. The world is crying for a just and durable peace 
with an intensity that must force its attainment at the earli- 
est possible date. 

If the members of the United Nations are to act together 
to remove the fear of war, the first requirement is for the 
Allied nations to reach agreement on the peace settlements. 


Propaganda that promotes distrust and misunderstanding 
among the Allies will not help us. Agreements designed to 
remove the fear of war can be reached only by the co-oper- 
ation of nations to respect the legitimate interests of all 
states and act as good neighbors toward each other. 

Lasting agreements between Allies cannot be imposed by 
one nation nor can they be reached at the expense of the 
security, independence or integrity of any nation. There 
must be accommodation by all the Allied nations in which 
mutual adjustments of lesser national interest are made in 
order to serve the greater interest of all in peace, security 
and justice. 

This Assembly can do much toward re-creating the spirit 
of friendly co-operation and toward reaffirming those prin- 
ciples of the United Nations which must be applied to the 
peace settlements. It must also prepare and strengthen the 
United Nations for the tasks that lie ahead after the settle- 
ments have been made. 

All member nations, large and small, are represented here 
as equals. Wisdom is not the monopoly of strength or size. 
Small nations can contribute equally with the large na- 
tions toward bringing constructive thought and wise judg- 
ment to bear upon the formation of collective policy. 

This Assembly is the world’s supreme deliberative body. 








Harry S. Truman 
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Promote UNITY 


The highest obligation of this Assembly is to speak for 
all mankind in such a way as to promote the unity of all 
members in behalf of a peace that will be lasting because it 
is founded upon justice. 


In seeking unity we should not be concerned about ex- 
pressing differences freely. The United States believes that 
this Assembly should demonstrate the importance of free- 
dom of speech to the cause of peace. I do not share the view 
of any who are fearful of the effects of free and frank dis- 
cussion in the United Nations. 

The United States attaches great importance of the prin- 
ciple of free discussion in this Assembly and in the Security 
Council. The free and direct exchange of arguments and 
information promotes understanding and, therefore, con- 
tributes in the long run to the removal of the fear of war 
and some of the causes of war. 

The United States believes that the rule of unanimous 
accord among the five permanent members of the Security 
Council imposes upon these members a special obligation. 
This obligation is to seek and reach agreements that will 
enable them and the Security Council to fulfill the respon- 
sibilities they have assumed under the charter toward their 
fellow members of the United Nations and toward the 
maintenance of peace. 


Security Counci’s RoLe 


It is essential to the future of the United Nations that 
the members should use the Council as a means for promot- 
ing settlement of disputes as well as for airing them. The 
exercise of neither veto rights nor majority rights can make 
peace secure. There is no substitute for agreements that 
are universally acceptable because they are just to all con- 
cerned. The Security Council is intended to promote that 
kind of agreement and it is fully qualified for that purpose. 

Because it is able to function continuously, the Security 
Council represents a most significant development in inter- 
national relations—the continuing application of the public 
and peaceful methods of a council chamber for the settle- 
ment of disputes between nations. 

Two of the greatest obligations undertaken by the United 
Nations toward the removal of the fear of war remain to 


be fulfilled. 


First, we must reach an agreement establishing interna- 
tional controls of atomic energy that will insure its use for 
peaceful purposes only, in accordance with the Assembly’s 
unanimous resolution of last winter. 

Second, we must reach agreements that will remove the 
deadly fear of other weapons of mass destruction, in accord- 
ance with the same resolution. 

Each of these obligations is going to be difficult to fulfill. 
Their fulfillment will require the utmost in perseverance 
and good faith, and we cannot succeed without setting funda- 
mental precedents in the war of nations. Each will be worth 
everything in perseverance and good faith that we can give 
to it. The future safety of the United Nations, and of 
every member nation, depends upon the outcome. 


FREEDOM From WANT 


On behalf of the United States I can say we are not dis- 
couraged. We shall continue to seek agreement by every 
possible means. 

At the same time we shall also press for preparation of 
agreements in order that the Security Council may have at 


its disposal peace forces adequate to prevent acts of aggres- 
sion. 

The United Nations will not be able to remove the fear 
of war from the world unless substantial progress can be 
made in the next few years toward the realization of an- 
other of the four freedoms—freedom from want. 

The Charter pledges the members of the United Nations 
to work together toward this end. The structure of the 
United Nations in this field is now nearing completion, with 
the Economic and Social Council, its commissions and related 
specialized agencies. It provides more complete and effec- 
tive institutions through which to work than the world has 
ever had before. 

A great opportunity lies before us. 

In these constructive tasks which concern directly the 
lives and welfare of human beings throughout the world, 
humanity and self-interest alike demand of all of us the 
fullest co-operation. 

The United States has already demonstrated in many 
ways its grave concern about economic reconstruction that 
will repair the damage done by war. 


Loan Po.icy 


We have participated actively in every measure taken by 
the United Nations toward this end. We have in addition 
taken such separate national action as the granting of large 
loans and credits and renewal of our reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program. 

Through the establishment of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund, mem- 
bers of the United Nations have proved their capacity for 
constructive co-operation toward common economic objec- 
tives. In addition, the International Labor Organization is 
being brought into relationship with the United Nations. 

Now we must complete the structure. The United States 
attaches the highest importance to the creation of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization now being discussed in London 
by a preparatory committee. 

This country wants to see, not only the rapid restoration 
of devastated areas, but the industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress of the less well developed areas of the world. 

We believe that all nations should be able to develop a 
healthy economic life of their own. We believe that all 
peoples should be able to reap the benefits of their own labor 
and of their own natural resources. 

There are immense possibilities in many parts of the world 
for industrial development and agricultural modernization. 

These possibilities can be realized only by the co-opera- 
tion of members of the United Nations, helping each other 
on a basis of equal rights. 

In the field of social reconstruction and advancement the 
completion of the Charter for a World Health Organiza- 
tion is an important step forward. 


REFUGEES 


The Assembly now has before it for adoption the consti- 
tution of another specialized agency in this field—the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. It is essential that this 
organization be created in time to take over from U.N.R.R.A. 
as early as possible in the new year the tasks of caring for 
and repatriating or resettling the refugees and displaced per- 
sons of Europe. There will be similar tasks, of great mag- 
nitude, in the Far East. 

The United States considers this a matter of great urgency 


in the cause of restoring peace and in the cause of humanity 
itself. 
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! intend to urge the Congress of the United States to 
authorize this country to do its full part, both in financial 
support of the International Refugee Organization and in 
joining with other nations to receive those refugees who do 
not wish to return to their former homes for reasons of 
political or religious belief. 

The United States believes a concerted effort must be 
made to break down the barriers to a free flow of informa- 
tion among the nations of the world. 

We regard freedom of expression and freedom to receive 
information—the right of the people to know—as among the 
most important of those human rights and fundamental free- 
doms to which we are pledged under the United Nations 
Charter. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, which is meeting in a Wg is a recog- 
nition of this fact. That organization is built upon the 
premise that since wars begin in the minds of men, the de- 
fense of peace must be constructed in the minds of men, and 
that a free exchange of ideas and knowledge among peoples 
is necessary to this task. The United States therefore at- 
taches great importance to all activities designed to break 
down barriers to mutual understanding and to wider toler- 
ance, 


PLEDGES SUPPORT 


The United States will support the United N 
all the resources that we possess. 

The use of force or the threat of force anywhere in the 
world to break the peace is of direct concern to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The course of history has made us one of the stronger 
nations of the world. It has therefore placed upon us spe- 
cial responsibilities to conserve our strength and to use it 
rightly in a world so interdependent as our world today. 

The American people recognize these special responsibili- 
ties. We shall do our best to meet them, both in the making 
of the peace settlements and in the fulfillment of the long- 
range tasks of the United Nations. 

The American people look upon the United Nations not 
as a temporary expedient but as a permanent partnership—a 
partnership among the peoples of the world for their com- 
mon peace and common well-being. 

It must be the determined purpose of all of us to see that 
the United Nations lives and grows in the minds and the 
hearts of all peoples. 

May Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom and mercy, 
guide us and sustain us as we seek to bring peace everlasting 
to the world. 

With His help we shall succeed. 


Jations with 


We Oppose Privilege and Defend Freedom 


REPORT ON PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


By JAMES F. 


BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 


Delivered over the radio, Washington, D. C., October 18, 1946 


T is now fifteen months since a decision was reached at 
Potsdam to set up the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
start preparatory work on the peace treaty for Italy, 

Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and Finland. Those months 
have been hard, difficult months. 

At the Council of Foreign Ministers and at the Paris 
Peace Conference your representatives were a united and 
harmonious delegation acting under the guidance and in- 
structions of the President of the United States. 

‘The difficult tasks were unmeasurably lightened by the 
splendid work and co-operation of my associates, Senator 
Connally, Democratic chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Senator Vandenberg, spokesman for the 
Republican party in foreign affairs. 

In the conference we have represented no political parties. 
We have been united in representing the United States. 

After every great war the victorious Allies have found 
it difficult to adjust their differences in the making of peace. 
Even before the fighting stopped, President Roosevelt warned 
us that— 


“The nearer we come to vanquishing our enemies, the 


more we inevitably become conscious of differences among 
the Allies.” 


That was why President Roosevelt was so insistent that 
the United Nations should be established before the peace 
settlements were made. 

It was inevitable that in the making of concrete peace 
settlements the Allies should discuss and debate the issues 
on which they disagree and not those on which they agree. 
It was also inevitable that such discussions should empha- 
size our differences. 


That is one reason I have continuously pressed to bring 
about agreements upon the peace settlements as rapidly as 
possible. 

Leaving unsettled issues which should be settled, only 
serves to increase tension among the Allies and unrest among 
the peoples affected. 


CONVALESCING WorLD 


We cannot think constructively on what will or will not 
contribute to the building of lasting peace and rising stand- 
ards of life until we liquidate the war and give the people 
of this world a chance to live again under conditions of 
peace. 

It is difficult to deal with the problems of a convalescing 
world until we get the patient off the operating table. 

These treaties are not written as we would write them 
if we had a free hand. They are not written as other gov- 
ernments would write them if they had a:free hand. But 
they are as good as we can hope to get by general agreement 
now or within any reasonable length of time. 

Our views on reparations are different from the views of 
countries whose territories were laid waste by military op- 
erations and whose peoples were brought under the yoke of 
alien armies and alien Gestapos. 

The reparation payments are heavy—excessively heavy in 
some cases. But their burdens should not be unbearable if 
the peoples on which they are laid are freed from the burden 
of sustaining occupying armies and are given a chance to 
rebuild their shattered economic lives. 

For Europe with her mingled economies, there are no 
ideal boundary settlements. 
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The proposed settlement for the Trieste area was long 
and warmly debated. The conference approved the proposal 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers that this area should 
become a free territory under the protection of the United 


Nations. The conference -lso by a two-thirds vote made 
recommendations for an international statute defining the 
responsibilities of the United Nations in relation to the free 
territory. Such recommendations are an expression of world 
opinion and cannot be arbitrarily disregarded. 

Those recommendations of the conference provide that 
the Governor appointed by the Security Council should have 
sufficient authority to maintain public order and security, 
to preserve the independence and integrity of the territory, 
and to protect the basic human rights and fundamental free- 
doms of all the inhabitants. 

The minority proposal which was supported by the So- 
viet Union, Yugoslavia and other Slav countries would have 
made a figurehead of the United Nations Governor and 
would have given Yugoslavia virtual control of the customs, 
currency and foreign affairs of the territory. Certainly we 
could not agree to that. It would make the territory a pro- 
tectorate of Yugoslavia and leave the United Nations power- 
less to prevent it becoming a battleground between warring 
groups. There must be no seizure of power in Trieste after 
this war as there was in Fiume after the last war. 

The Yugoslav delegation advised the conference it would 
not sign the treaty recommended. My hope, however, is 
that after consideration Yugoslavia will realize that just 
as other states have made concessions she must make con- 
cessions to bring about the peace. 

Although the Council of Foreign Ministers were unable 
to agree to any change in the Austrian-Italian frontier, the 
representatives of Austria and Italy at Paris were encour- 
aged by the American delegation to reach an agreement 
which should help to make the South Tyrol a bond rather 
than a barrier between the two peoples. 

It is my earnest hope that Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
and Rumania and Hungary, may find by common agree- 
ment somewhat similar solutions to their complicated na- 
tionality problems on the basis of working together as friends 
and neighbors. We in America know that people of many 
different races and stocks can live together in peace in the 
United States. They should be able to live together in 
peace in Europe. 

At Potsdam in the summer of 1945 President Truman 
stressed the importance of providing for free navigation of 
the great international rivers in Europe on terms of equality 
for the commerce of all states. 

President Truman was not seeking any special advantage 
for the United States. He was seeking to promote peace. 
He was seeking to insure that these great waterways should 
be used to unite and not divide the peoples of Europe. 

The delegations representing the Soviet Republic and the 
Slav countries vigorously opposed the proposal. 

The Paris conference recommended by a two-thirds vote 
that the treaties insure freedom of commerce on the Danube 
on terms of equality to all states. 

I hope that when the Foreign Ministers meet we can 
agree upon the adoption of this recommendation. 

In recent weeks much has been said about acrimonious 
debates and the divisions in the Paris conference. Back of 
those debates and divisions were real and deep differences 
in interest, in ideas, in experience, and even in prejudices. 

Those differences cannot be dispelled or reconciled by a 
mere gloss of polite words. And in a democratic world those 
differences cannot and should not be kept from the peoples 
concerned. 





In a democratic world statesmen must share with the peo- 
ple their trials as well as their triumphs. 

It is better that the world should witness and learn to 
appraise clashes of ideas rather than clashes of arms. 

If this peace is to be lasting, it must be a peoples peace. 

The peoples of this world who long for peace will not 
be able to make their influence felt if they do not know the 
conflict in ideas and in interest that give rise to war, and 
if they do not know how the statesmen and the peoples of 
other countries view those conflicts. 

But it is our hope that in international democracy, as in 
national democracy, experience will prove that appeals to 
reason and good faith which unite people count for more 
in the long run than appeals to prejudice and passion which 
divide people. 

In a world where no sovereign state can be compelled to 
sign or ratify a peace treaty there is no perfect peace-making 
machinery. Where boundaries, colonies and reparations are 
involved, a peace treaty cannot be made effective unless it 
is satisfactory to the principal powers. 


TENSION WITH RUSSIA 


Under these circumstances the Paris conference provided 
as adequate an opportunity for the smaller states and ex- 
enemy states to express their views on the proposed treaties 
as it was practical to provide. 

The thing which disturbs me is not the lettered provi- 
sions of the treaties under discussion but the continued if 
not increasing tension between us and the Soviet Union. 

The day I took office as Secretary of State I stated that 
“the supreme task of statesmanship the world over is to help 
them (the people of this war-ravaged earth) to understand 
that they can have peace and freedom only if they tolerate 
and respect the rights of others to opinions, feelings and 
ways of life which they do not and cannot share.”’ 

It is as true now as it was then that the development of 
sympathetic understanding between the Soviet Union and 
the United States is the paramount task of statesmanship. 

Such understanding is necessary to make the United Na- 
tions a true community of nations. 

From the Potsdam conference, which took place at the 
beginning of his administration, President Truman and I 
have worked and we shall continue to work to bring about 
an understanding with the Soviet government. 

Two states can quickly reach an understanding if one 
is willing to yield to all demands. The United States is 
unwilling to do that. It is equally unwilling to ask it of 
another state. 

Every understanding requires the conciliation of differ- 
ences and not a yielding by one state to the arbitrary will 
of the other. 

Until we are able to work out definite and agreed stand- 
ards of conduct such as those which govern decisions within 
the competence of the International Court of Justice and 
such as those which we hope may be agreed upon for the 
control of atomic energy, international problems between 
sovereign states must be worked out by agreement between 
sovereign states. 

But if states are to reach such agreements they must act 
in good faith and in the spirit of conciliation. They must 
not launch false and misleading propaganda against one 
another. 

They must not arbitrarily exercise their power to veto, 
preventing a return to conditions of peace and delaying eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

No state should assume that it has a monopoly of virtue 
or of wisdom. No state should ignore or veto the aggregate 
sentiments of mankind. 
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States must not unilaterally by threats, by pressures or 
by force disturb the established rights of other nations. Nor 
can they arbitrarily resist or refuse to consider changes in 
the relationships between states and peoples which justice, 
fair play and the enlightened sentiments of mankind 
demand. 

We must co-operate to build a world order, not to sanc- 
tify the status quo, but to preserve peace and freedom based 
upon justice. 

And we must be willing to co-operate with one another 
—veto or no veto—to defend, with force if necessary, the 
principles and purposes of the charter of the United Nations. 

Those are the policies we have pursued. In following 
those policies we have been criticized at times for being too 
“soft” and at times for being too “tough.” I dislike both 
words. Neither accurately describes our earnest efforts to 
be patient but firm. 

We have been criticized for being too eager to find new 
approaches after successive rebukes in our efforts to effectu- 
ate those policies. And we have likewise been criticized for 
not seeking new approaches. We will not permit the criti- 
cism to disturb us nor to influence our action. 

We will continue to seek friendship with the Soviet Union 
and all other states on the task of justice and the right of 
others, as well as ourselves, to opinions and ways of life 
which we do not and cannot share. 


SoLtip STRUCTURE 


But we must retain our perspective. 

We must guard against the belief that deep-rooted sus- 
picions can be reconciled by any single act of faith. 

The temple of peace must be built solidly, stone upon 
stone. If the stones are loosely laid, they may topple down 
upon us. 

We must equaliy guard agairist the belief that delays or 
setbacks in achieving our objective make armed conflict in- 
evitable. It is entirely possible that the failure or inability 
of the Soviet leaders to rid themselves of that belief lies at 
the very root of our difficulties. We will never be able to 
rid the world of that belief if we ourselves become victims 
to it. 

For centuries devout men and women thought it was 
necessary to fight with one another to preserve their different 
religious beliefs. But through long and bitter experience 
they learned that the only way to protect their own religious 
beliefs is to respect and recognize the rights of others to 
their religious beliefs. 

War is inevitable only if states fail to tolerate and respect 
the rights of other states to ways of life they cannot and do 
not share. That is a truth we must recognize. 

Because in the immediate aftermath of war our efforts 
to induce nations to think in terms of peace and tolerance 
seem to meet with rebuff, we must not lose faith. What 
may be unrealizable now may be realizable when the wounds 
of war have had a chance to heal. 

We must not lose faith, nor cease to struggle to realize 
our faith, because the temple of peace cannot be completely 
built in a month or a year. 

But if the temple of peace is to be built, the idea of the 
inevitability of conflict must not be allowed to dominate the 
minds of men and tear asunder a world which God made 
one. 

It is that idea of the inevitability of conflict that is throt- 
tling the economic recovery of Europe. It is that idea that 
is causing artificial tensions between states and within states. 

The United States stands for freedom for all nations and 
friendship among all nations. We shall continue to reject 















































the idea of exclusive alliances. We shall refuse to gang up 
against any state. 

But we stand with all peace-loving, law-abiding states in 
defense of the principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

Any nation that abides by those principles can count upon 
the friendship and co-operation of the United States, irre- 
spective of national difference or possible conflict of interests. 

No country desires unity among the principal powers 
more than we or has done more to achieve it. But it must 
be unity founded on the charter and not unity purchased at 
its expense. 

We deplore the tendency upon the part of the Soviet 
Union to regard states which are friendly to us as unfriendly 
to the Soviet Union and to consider as unfriendly our ef- 
forts to maintain traditionally friendly relations with states 
bordering on the Soviet Union. 

We deplore the talk of the encirclement of the Soviet 
Union. We have it from no less authority than Generalis- 
simo Stalin himself that the Soviet Union is in no danger 
of encirclement. 

During the war the Baltic states were taken over by the 
U.S.S.R. The Polish frontier and the Finnish frontier have 
been substantially modified in Russia’s favor. Koenigsberg, 
Bessarabia, Bukovina and Ruthenia are to be given to her. 
In the Pacific the Kuriles, Port Arthur and Sakhalin have 
been assigned to her. Certainly the Soviet Union is not a 
dispossessed nation. 

We know the suffering and devastation which Nazi ag- 
gression brought to the Soviet Union. The American people 
came to the support of the Soviet Union even before the 
United States was attacked and entered the war. Our peo- 
ples were allies of the Soviet people during the war. And 
the American people in time of peace desire to live on terms 
of friendship, mutual helpfulness and equality with the So- 
viet people. 

Before the Paris Peace Conference the United States 
spared no effort to reconcile its views on the proposed peace 
treaties with those of the Soviet Union. Indeed it was the 
Soviet Union which insisted that our views be reconciled on 
all questions which the Soviet Union regarded as funda- 
mental before the Soviet Union would consent to the hold- 
ing of the conference. 

If, therefore, in the conference, we differed on some ques- 
tions, they were not questions that were fundamental from 
the Soviet viewpoint. 

While there were many issues which attracted little pub- 
lic attention on which the Soviet Union and the United 
States voted together it was regrettable that on many issues 
which did command public attention the Soviet Union and 
the newly established governments in central and southeast- 
ern Europe voted consistently together against all the other 
states. 

Whatever considerations caused this close alignment of 
the Soviet Union and her Slav neighbors on these issues, 
other states were not constrained to vote as they did by any 
caucus or bloc action. 

It requires a very imaginative geographic sense to put 
China or Ethiopia into a Western bloc. And it was quite 
evident to discerning observers at Paris that not only China 
and Ethiopia but Norway and France were particularly 
solicitous to avoid not only the fact but the suspicion of 
alliance with any Western bloc. 

If the voting cleavage at Paris was significant, its sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that the cleavage is not between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, or between a 
Western bloc and the Soviet Union. The cleavage is based 
upon conviction and not upon strategy or hidden design. 
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I should be less than frank if I did ‘not confess my be- 
wilderment at the motives which the Soviet delegation at- 
tributed to the United States at Paris. Not once, but many 
times, they charged that the United States had enriched 
itself during the war, and, under the guise of freedom for 
commerce and equality of opportunity for the trade of all 
nations, was now seeking to enslave Europe economically. 


Coming from any state these charges would be regrettable 
to us. They are particularly regrettable when they are made 
by the Soviet government to whom we advanced more than 
ten billion dollars of lend-lease during the war and with 
whom we want to be friendly in time of peace. 


“Hanpb-Out” CHARGE 


The United States has never claimed the right to dictate 
to other countries how they should manage their own trade 
and commerce. We have simply urged in the interest of 
all peoples that no country should make trade discrimina- 
tions in its relations with other countries. 


On that principle the United States stands. It does not 
question the right of any country to debate the economic 
advantages or disadvantages of that principle. It does ob- 
ject to any government charging that the United States 
enriched itself during the war and desires to make “hand- 
outs” to European governments in order to enslave their 
peoples. 

Long before we entered the war President Roosevelt took 
the dollar sign out of the war. He established Lend-Lease 
as the arsenal of democracy and opened that arsenal to all 
who fought for freedom. Europe did not pay and was not 
asked to pay to build or to replenish that arsenal. That 
was done with American labor and American resources. 


The lend-lease settlements inaugurated by President 
Roosevelt have been faithfully and meticulously carried out 
by President Truman. 

We want to assist in European reconstruction because we 
believe that European prosperity will contribute to world 
prosperity and world peace. That is not dollar democracy. 
That is not imperialism. That is justice and fair play. 

We in America have learned that prosperity like freedom 
must be shared not on the basis of hand-outs, but on the 
basis of the fair and honest exchange of the products of 
the labor of free men and free women. 

America stands for social and economic democracy at home 
and abroad. The principles embodied in the social and eco- 
nomic reforms of recent years are a part of the American 
heritage. 

It would be strange indeed if in this imperfect world our 
social anc economic democracy were perfect, but it might 
help our Soviet friends to understand us better if they re- 
alized that today our social and economic democracy is ‘ur- 
ther away from the devil-take-the-hindmost philosophy of 
by-gone days than Soviet Russia is from Czarist Russia. 

Whatever political differences there may be among us, 
we are firmly and irrevocably committed to the principle 
that it is our right and the right of every people to organize 
their economic and political destiny through the freest pos- 
sible expression of their collective will. We oppose privi- 
lege at home and abroad. We defend freedom everywhere. 
And in our view human freedom and human progress are 
inseparable. 

The American people extend the hand of friendship to 
the people of the Soviet Union and to all other people in 
this war-weary world. May God grant to all of us the 
wisdom to seek the paths of peace. 


Leadership in World Peace 


TODAY’S RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By EDWARD .R. STETTINIUS, Rector of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Convocation address, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, October 12, 1946 


of the University. Today, as the University of 

Virginia begins its 125th year of service to educa- 
tion in a democratic society, we meet for the first convoca- 
tion in seven years. 

To you, to me, to all of us everywhere who share the same 
abiding affection for the serenity of spirit, and perfection of 
physical beauty, which characterize our university, this is a 
deeply moving occasion. 

We meet today to plan our course in a time of peace, but 
we meet with a profound consciousness of our obligation and 
our debt of honor to those more than six thousand alumni, 
students, members of the faculty, and associates who served 
in the armed forces of our country. Above all, we meet 
resolved to cherish and nurture those ideals of personal and 
intellectual liberty for which two hundred and eighty of our 
gallant sons and daughters gave their lives. 

I ask each of you at this moment to rise with me and, in 
silent prayer, to pay tribute to the honored men and women 
of the University who will never come home. 

We must never forget the suffering, the sorrow and the 
sacrifices of the war. Remembering them, and learning 
from them, we must now turn our faces toward peace. 


M: PRESIDENT, distinguished guests, and friends 


Peace Reouires EFrrort 


We cannot expect the return to peace to be swift or effort- 
less. The readjustment will be gradual and sometimes dis- 
appointing, for it is more time-consuming and difficult to 
achieve the construction of peace than to organize the de- 
struction of war. Peace must be waged as vigorously as war. 
The quest for peace calls for even greater courage, patience 
and faith than did quest for victory in the war. 

We know that the horrors which we faced in the war 
just ended will pale to insignificance, if an unthinkable new 
war should come. Knowing this, how can we chafe at the 
complexities and difficulties which confront us now as we 
labor to bring a firm and lasting peace to an exhausted and 
suffering world? 

We should, of course, not minimize these difficulties; 
neither should we exaggerate them. The peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world have demonstrated their faith by establish- 
ing the United Nations as their main bulwark against war 
and fear. That organization is now a reality. The ship has 
been launched. Its course has been set. Still, there are men 
of little faith who doubt that the ship of the United Nations 
can survive in stormy post-war seas. May I remind you 
that late in his life, Mr. Jefferson wrote John Adams tl:ese 
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words: “I steer my bark with Hope in the head, leaving 
Fear astern. My hopes, indeed, sometimes fail; but not 
oftener than the forebodings of the gloomy.” 

The peoples of the United Nations who have banded to- 
gether in the cause of human liberty will not permit their 
statesmen to falter now when a world of freedom and jus- 
tice is within their grasp. 


Att Nations Neep U. N. 


Despite all doubts and ill-informed rumors, the need today 
is to order the United Nations engines full speed ahead on 
the charted course. The need is not, as some are recom- 
mending, to anchor in perilous waters while engineers debate 
whether to abandon ship entirely or to redesign its structure. 

Those who doubt whether the ship can survive appear to be 
particularly concerned lest the members of the United Na- 
tions, and especially the great powers, fail to fulfill the obli- 
gations they have assumed under the Charter. These 
doubters seem to be fearful lest the differences that have 
arisen among the great ‘powers will make it impossible for 
them to collaborate fully in the cause of peace. 

On this subject, I can speak from personal knowledge. 
It was my great privilege—and my grave responsibility—to 
have participated actively in the formation of the United 
Nations. I can assure you that each of the great powers, 
first at Dumbarton Oaks and later at San Francisco, entered 
whole-heartedly into the drafting of the Charter. Each ac- 
cepted completely the heavy responsibilities of membership 
in the organization. Each dedicated itself, in good faith, to 
collaborate actively through the procedures of the United 
Nations for the preservation of peace. 

Each of the great powers needs and desires the United 
Nations just as every other peace-loving nation of the earth 
needs and desires it. Of that I am convinced. And I am 
likewise convinced that no one of the great powers will take 
any step to destroy the United Nations compounded equally 
of the sufferings and the aspirations of mankind. In spite 
of the heat engendered by discussion and disagreements, we 
must not forget that through free discussion, even if at times 
it be disturbing, we will settle troublesome questions with 
justice and with right. We must be tolerant, we must be 
firm, we must be patient. That was the policy followed by 
our great war President, Mr. Roosevelt. That policy we 
can put our trust in now. 

It is up to you, as it is up to every citizen of the United 
States of America, to support this policy. At no time in the 
history of this country has there been greater need for the 
enlightenment and understanding which dynamic leadership 
in education can bring. It is only through understanding of 
ourselves and others that we can hope to build a world free 
from intolerance and oppression. 





CHALLENGE TO UNIVERSITY 


In such a time as this, the University of Virginia and 
every other university faces a supreme challenge. The very 
word “university” is a rebuke to narrowness and provincial- 
ism, and a tribute to the spirit which transcends geographi- 
cal boundaries. This institution of higher learning, and 
every other one in the land, should not only train leaders for 
tomorrow. It must also, at the same time, rededicate itself 
to the historic ideal of truth which recognizes no barrier of 
nation, race or creed, and must proclaim this ideal to all man- 
kind. This is not only a challenging task; it is an inescapable 
obligation to the suffering peoples of the world. 

If our educational system—under the leadership of our 
universities—plays its full part in the making of tomorrow’s 
world, it will have played a decisive role in developing that 
clarity of thought and firmness of heart needed to guide us 


through these present trying and critical times and those that 
lie ahead. 

That is the challenge facing the University of Virginia. 

As Rector of the University, I shall do all within my 
power towards the full development of the foresight and 
wisdom of my predecessors. The unselfish services of men 
such as the late and beloved Gray Williams, who preceded 
me in office, will be a guide and inspiration to us all. 

To President John Lloyd Newcomb, we owe tremendous 
debt for his distinguished leadership through the difficult 
war years and before. He has served this University with 
his whole heart, his whole mind, his entire adult life. We 
should all be eternally grateful for the great service he has 
rendered. Dr. Newcomb’s resignation places upon us a stern 
duty. Five distinguished members of your Board of Visitors 
are working diligently, surveying this nation to find the best 
qualified person to become our next President. We must find 
a successor worthy of our great traditions—a man with a 
clear vision of what the future will rightfully demand of 
this institution, and with the quality of forceful leadership 
that will attract and hold the ablest teachers and most 
promising students. 


EpucaTion Must Keep PAce 


We are proud that during the war the University partici- 
pated, through teaching and through research, in many of 
the most important phases of the national effort. Those who 
were with the Armed Forces proved many times over their 
valor; the special skills of those who stayed behind played a 
decisive part in our victory. To all of them, we give our 
heartfelt and humble thanks. 

But now, peace has brought us new problems. 

Education, the proudest ornament of our civilization, 
must change as the world changes. It must not only en- 
deavor to keep pace with rapidly changing conditions, but 
also must strive to keep ahead of them, lighting the way 
by the beacon of knowledge. 

Our first and great president, Dr. Edward Anderson 
Alderman, wrote of Mr. Jefferson: 


“One of the most remarkable things about Thomas 
Jefferson was his freedom from the enslavement to the 
past. His enthusiasm was for the future and his mind 
was modern. His gaze was not fashioned upon antiquity 
but rather along the path still to be pursued.” 


Let us carry on in that enthusiasm of Mr. Jefferson. Let 
us fix our sights upon the future. And let us never, never, 
as one Virginian has put it, “use our traditions for a rock- 
ing chair.” 

The function of a university is to preserve knowledge; to 
educate youth in established truths; and to discover new 
truths. 

We must never forget that Mr. Jefferson resolved that 
this, his university, would be “‘based on the illimitable free- 
dom of the human mind to explore and to expose every sub- 
ject susceptible of its contemplation.” 

The university must educate youth not only to live its own 
life usefully, but with a sense of responsibility to the com- 
munity. Today that community is the world, and so the 
current of world thought should flow continually through 
the University. It is true that the primary function of a 
university is to train youth for wise leadership. It is equally 
true, however, that in the world of today, the university 
can attain its high purpose only by making its knowledge, 
skills and its achievements in research whether it be in 
medicine or law or engineering, available to its own com- 
munity, to its state, and to the nation and to the world. 

The foundation stone of any university is its faculty. 
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This University has always had able and understanding 
teachers. It must continue to attract to its faculty outstand- 
ing scholars. By arranging the exchange of professors as can 
be done through several arrangements, including UNESCO, 
the newly formed United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization—we cannot only bring here the great 
educators of the world, but our faculty can carry to other 
great centers of learning abroad the experience and scholar- 
ship which we have attained. 


THE FACULTY’s RESPONSIBILITY 


Above all, the faculty must always enjoy the inspiration 
which comes from complete academic freedom and the in- 
centive to pursue individual research and scholarship. Every 
opportunity should be given the faculty to serve in various 
capacities as consultants, research experts and advisors to 
national and local Government, public institutions, labor 
and industry. It is only thus that the faculty can become 
a radiating center of practical and intellectua] service to the 
world about us. 

The University, as it provides the best opportunities for 
scholarship and teaching, at the same time must provide 
those material benefits which permit the faculty to live in 
adequate comfort and security. 

The curriculum is, of course, the responsibility of the 
faculty. A faculty whose members are chosen with and for 
wisdom will dedicate itself to carrying forward our magnifi- 
cent tradition, in the liberal arts which has sought “to train 
men for the responsibilities of participation in a free society.” 

At the same time, the faculty must always maintain the 
high standards of our specialized schools instructing men in 
the professions of their choosing. The educational resources 
of this institution should be kept so flexible that the flow of 
education will not be limited by the four walls of any single 
school. For instance, I should hope that the influence of a 
great teacher of law would not be restricted to law students, 
but that his wisdom and learning would be available to men 
in other schools. It should be the privilege, if not at times 
the requirement, of all students to familiarize themselves 
with various subjects outside their own particular fields of 
interest. I am happy to say this practice in some respects is 
already in effect. 

Excellent evidence that the University has anticipated the 
needs of the immediate future is afforded by the recent 
establishment of the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign 
Affairs. There could be no more potent instrument for the 
promotion of understanding of world affairs, and out of 
my own experience, I can say to you that there is no greater 
educational need in this nation. 

The Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs will 
bring into its classes not only young Americans, but students 
from all parts of the world. To function as it should, it 
must be able to attract world scholars, and statesmen. It 
must work closely with our State Department. It must 
open its resources to international organizations. It should, 
and I know that we are all in agreement that it shall, become 
a foremost world center of scholarship and practice in inter- 
national affairs. 


Business TRAINING IMPORTANT 


At frequent intervals during the academic year, great per- 
sonalities of experience and accomplishment in the field of 
Foreign Affairs will speak from our platforms. I am happy 
to say that under the auspices of the Woodrow Wilson 
School, Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, a foremost statesman of Latin 
America, will open this series on October 30th in Cabell Hall. 

Since we have learned that a sound economy is insep- 
arable from a sound peace, the University must have a school 


of business administration second to none. In the days 
ahead, this nation’s prosperity must depend on that enlight- 
ened type of business administration which strives to serve 
the public good as well as the ends of fair return for labor 
and capital. From this school of business administration, 
men would go forth to important business positions through- 
out the land, and I should hope that, in time, it might be- 
come recognized as the educational center of the financial 
and business community of the South. I should hope further 
that in this school research in employee-employer relations 
may become one of its important activities. The South has 
a unique opportunity to make a very great contribution in 
this all important and pressing problem of our time. 


We cannot, however, limit out vision here. No nation 
can live without foreign trade, and foreign trade in the 
future will have much to do with peace and security in the 
world. Men must be trained in international commerce, 
and there is no greater challenge to the United States than 
the concept of international trade designed to raise the liv- 
ing standards of under-privileged peoples. This leadership 
is the best way that our nation can discharge its world re- 
sponsibilities to itself and to all mankind. And it is the only 
way in which our own free enterprise system can assure its 
continued existence in a world free from economic conflict. 
There is no justification for three-quarters of the two billion 
souls on this earth to be in want for fuel, for clothing, for 
food, for medical attention, and in dire want for educational 
advantages. Just stop and think—three out of every four 
human beings living today are denied anything approaching 
adequate living standards. We must learn that apart from 
a natural, human desire to help, it is to everybody's economic 
advantage the world over that backward people be taught 
the technique whereby they can, to a greater extent, process 
their own raw materials with their own hands, preserve 
their own food and live in decent homes. It is possible if 
we only organize and mobilize as we would for war to elim- 
inate hunger and disease and poverty, to have all human 
beings on the eartth eventually fed, clothed, and housed in 
keeping with decent living standards. A program combining 
the facilities of the Woodrow Wilson School and the School 
of Business Administration can materially assist in pointing 
the way to these goals. TTomorrow’s trade must serve world 
humanity and understanding as well as world economics. 


CHARACTER AND INTELLECT 


In the final analysis, the proof of a university’s worth lies 
in the moral and intellectual caliber of its students. The 
university is justly proud of the intellectual attainments of 
its sons. It is equally proud of their moral integrity. To 
have lived under the influence of the Honor System at Vir- 
ginia is to have experienced an unforgettable inspiration. I 
cherish its continuance as evidence of the high character of 
our student body—and as a chief source of the qualities of 
personal behavior and fair play which have always distin- 
guished our alumni. Mr. Jefferson built better than he 
knew. Speaking of the University and its students, he said: 
“I hope its influence on their virtue, freedom, fame, and 
happiness will be salutory and permanent.” It was not an 
idle hope. 

To touch for a moment on a current problem, the Uni- 
versity today, along with every other educational institution, 
is struggling with the physical difficulties of lack of space 
and facilities to meet the tremendous—and gratifying—de- 
mands of former service men for higher education. I need 
only say that we are discharging our responsibilities to these 
men to the full extent of our resources, and will continue to 
do so. 
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Since our last convocation, we are proud that Mary Wash- 
ington College has become a part of the University. We 
warmly welcome this great and historic institution into our 
family. 

We must keep in mind that the present extraordinary 
demand on our facilities will not end with this generation 
of soldier-students. There is evidence abounding that the 
thirst for education among the youth of this nation will place 
increasing demands upon our educational institutions for years 
to come. If the University can continue to expand its ‘serv- 
ices, our present registration of 4,200 will one day, by natural 
processes, be increased to at least 5,000. But, ladies and 
gentlemen, we should never for a minute think of increas- 
ing our numbers at the expense of high scholastic standards. 
However, with a sound program for the future, and the in- 
spiration which a strong faculty provides, the more students 
the University can train, the greater part it will play in 
moulding the world which lies ahead of us. 

But we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that the Univer- 
sity will not be able to fulfill its obligations without physical 
as well as educational expansion. Physical expansion means 
financial expansion. A program of immediate financial needs 
totaling approximately $6,000,000 is now before your ad- 
ministrative body. Further developments will make it neces- 
sary, I believe, to raise ultimately, over a period of time, as 
much as $25,000,000 for buildings, equipment and endow- 
ment. I am convinced that if the University is to become— 
as it should and must—the guiding, intellectual force of the 
South, these objectives must be attained. 

To insure that the University does become this dynamic 
force in the community, I am confident that funds will flow 


in not only from our Legislature, but also from our alumni and 
friends throughout the world, and from sources heretofore 
untapped. The large and unprecedented appropriations 
from the Legislature recently granted should be a source of 
great encouragement. 


Universiry Must Leap 


So, as Mr. Jefferson would have us do, we eagerly turn 
our steps to the paths of the future. 

We realize that we live today in a world in which the 
physical sciences have outpaced the sciences of humanity. 
While man has given himself the capacity to produce ma- 
terial things, it is tragic to be forced to admit that he has 
learned to destroy himself before he has succeeded in mas- 
tering the things of the spirit. 

The challenge of the University is to transmit truths 
which will strengthen the spiritual as well as the material. 
It can only be met through education, for education alone 
can bring the knowledge, courage, patience, resourcefulness, 
and tolerance which put to flight sorrow, ignorance, and un- 
reasoned strife. 

The challenge is to make education serve student, state, 
nation, and the world. 

The challenge is to cast off the shackles of the mind—to 
make truth the bulwark of freedom. 

The chailenge is a stern but noble one. We accept it. 

May God grant us wisdom to make this University grow 
in its influence as a great instrument to serve mankind. 

In these Virginia mountains, in this cradle of democracy, 
let us resolve—for this University—not to keep pace, but 
to lead. 


“Equal Justice Under Law” 


THE HERITAGE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITY 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered at a Conference at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, October 5, 1946 


It gives me special pleasure to come to Kenyon Col- 

lege and I feel greatly honored by being invited to 
join in this Conference with the distinguished men who have 
come from all parts of the world to join in this discussion. 
The Conference could not have been more timely, for now, 
if ever, we must re-examine the basis of our thinking if civ- 
ilization is to be preserved. 


Mi CHAIRMAN and Members of the Conference: 


LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


I wish to speak of the heritage of the English-speaking 
peoples in the field of government, and their responsibility 
to carry on that heritage, and to apply its tried principles 
to the entire world as rapidly as that can be done. The very 
basis of the government of the United States, derived 
through the Colonies from principles of British government, 
was the liberty of the individual and the assurance to him 
of equal treatment and equal justice. We cannot claim 
that these principles were original with the English-speaking 
peoples, because, of course, they existed in Greece and in the 
Roman Republic and in other nations before England be- 
came a nation. But to a large extent they disappeared dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and their revival was most marked in 
Great Britain, and even more in the establishment of the 
American Republic. 


EquaL Justice UNper Law 


I desire today to speak particularly of equal justice, 
because it is an essential of individual liberty. Unless there 
is law, and unless there is an impartial tribunal to admin- 
ister that law, no man can be really free. Without them 
only force can determine controversy, as in the international 
field today, and those who have not sufficient force cannot 
remain free. Without law and an appeal to a just and inde- 
pendent court to interpret that law, every man must be 
subject to the arbitrary discretion of his ruler or of some 
subordinate government official. 

Over the portal of the great Supreme Court building in 
Washington are written the words “Equal Justice Under 
Law.” The Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States and every pronouncement of the 
founders of the Government stated the same principle in 
one form or another. Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural 
emphasized above everything the necessity for “equal and 
exact justice to all men of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political.” 

In England the progress towards a definite law, admin- 
istered by efficient and impartial courts or tribunals, was 
slow and uncertain. The common law developed slowly and 
only became clear and definite after many centuries. For 
a long time the courts were anything but impartial, and 
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the actual application of the law was often unfair and unjust. 
But reverence for the principle must have existed, or it 
would not have been transported so early to the shores of 
America to become the dominant theory of government in 
the Colonies. 


IMPORTANCE OF REVERENCE FOR LAW AND 
IMPARTIAL TRIBUNALS 


However slowly it developed, there developed with it 
something even more important, namely, a public reverence 
for law and a public acceptance of the verdict, even though 
it might be felt to be wrong. As James Truslow Adams says 
in his analysis of the British people, “Connected with many 
of the points we have mentioned is that feeling for law 
and order which strikes almost every visitor to England. 
It is a trait with a long history behind it, but seems to have 
become deeply embedded in the race.” I cannot over-empha- 
size the importance of this attitude, the willingness to accept 
the decision of an impartial tribunal made in accordance 
with the law, even if that decision is thought to be wrong. 
Until we reach such a universal acceptance in the world at 
large, we cannot hope that any international organization 
can prevent a resort to force, and the war which must 
follow it. 

The same quality is shown in England, and here, in our 
attitude toward sport and games. Mr. Adams says again, 
“Sport, which for centuries has played so large a part in 
British life, has had enormous influence in fields apparently 
wholly remote from it. Unless games are all to end in fights 
and bloody noses, there must grow up a willingness to give 
and take, to accept decisions in good faith, whether winners 
or losers.” Here in America, too, we have been willing to 
accept the decisions of the umpire, although our respect for 
law may not be equal today to that of our British cousins. 

I think the same characteristic is shown in our willing- 
ness to accept the decision of the people in fair elections. 
An election may be won by only one vote, but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred people feel that the public has spoken and 
that the decision must be accepted, as a matter of course, 
as a basic feature of our life. It is this attitude which has 
distinguished our people from Latin American countries 
where an election is only one step in party policy and no dis- 
couragement of an appeal to force, and from Germany and 
Russia where a plebiscite is only propaganda for the party 
directing it. Only by this attitude do we avoid civil war such 
as developed in this country on the one occasion when a 
large section of the country refused to accept the verdict of 
Lincoln’s election. 


TOTALITARIAN PHILOSOPHY THREATENS JUSTICE 


Unfortunately, the philosophy of equal justice under law, 
and acceptance of decisions made in accordance with re- 
spected institutions, has steadily lost strength during recent 
years. It is utterly denied in totalitarian states. There the 
law and the courts are instruments of state policy. It is 
inconceivable to the people of such a state that a court would 
concern itself to be fair to those individuals who appear 
before it when the state has an adverse interest. Nor do 
they feel any need of being fair between one man and 
another. Therefore they see no reason for presenting logical 
argument to justify a position. Nothing is more typical of 
the Communist or the Fascist than to assert and re-assert 
an argument which has been completely answered and dis- 
proved, in order to create public opinion by propaganda to 
the ignorant. 

The totalitarian idea has spread throughout many nations 
where, in the nineteenth century, the ideals of liberty and 
justice were accepted. Even in this country, the theory that 


the state is finally responsible for every condition, and that 
every problem must be cured by giving the government arbi- 
trary power to act, has been increasingly the philosophy of 
the twentieth century. It infects men who still profess com- 
plete adherence to individual liberty and individual justice, 
so that we find them willing to sacrifice both to accomplish 
some economic or social purpose. There is none of the 
burning devotion to liberty which characterized Patrick 
Henry and even the conservative leaders of the American 
Revolution. 

We see the ignoring of justice internationally when a 
powerful nation takes the position that its demands must 
be complied with, “or else,” and refuses to argue or discuss 
the question. We see it within this country in some labor 
groups and in some business groups who present ultimatums 
backed by economic force, and refuse to submit even to par- 
tial arbitration. It is present in the world so long as any 
nation refuses to submit its disputes to argument or adjudi- 
cation. 

Of course the new philosophy has been promoted by two 
world wars, for war is a denial both of liberty and of 
justice. Inter arma leges silent. We all of us recognize 
that justice to the individual, vital as it is, must be sub- 
ordinate to the tremendous necessity of preserving the nation 
itself. Abraham Lincoln said, “Let reverence for the laws 
be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap, let it be taught in the schools, in the 
seminaries and in colleges.” But Lincoln suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus in Maryland in the early days of the Civil 
War, in violation of the Constitution. In this war we have 
granted arbitrary war powers without appeal to the courts, 
and now the people have become so accustomed to such 
powers that the government proposes to continue war powers 
unimpaired to meet some supposed peace emergency. We 
hear constantly the fallacious argument, “If you would sur- 
render these rights to win the war, is it not just as necessary 
to surrender them to win the peace?” Unless we desire to 
weaken for all times the ideals of justice and equality, it is 
absolutely essential that our program of reconversion and of 
progress abandon the philosophy of war, that it be worked 
out within the principles of justice. 

Take as an example of war legislation the Price Control 
Act. I considered price control essential for the conduct of 
the war and supported the Act. I am convinced, however, 
that general price control is impossible without the granting 
of arbitrary powers over every citizen’s life to an executive 
board. Congress itself cannot fix the prices. No individual 
can be allowed to go to court and enjoin an unjust act, be- 
cause to permit this would break down the entire system and 
so the law must give wide discretion to the Price Admin- 
istrator without any effective appeal to the courts. 

Also the spirit in which it has been administered has 
been arbitrary without any interest in assuring substantial 
justice. The administrator adopted the so-called “freeze” 
theory which, in effect, required that prices be unchanged 
regardless of increased costs, regardless of the destruction 
of many small businesses, and regardless of whether people 
in similar situations are given equal treatment. So, also, 
landlords have been forced to rent their property without 
regard to the fairness of their rents or the fact that others 
receive more for the same facilities. Wages have been held 
on an arbitrary formula and an injustice done to those 
groups who did not have the political power to force 
increases. 

While I do not agree with the theory even in time of war, 
I could only regard these individuals as casualties of the war. 
But we cannot continue this course in time of peace unless we 
are prepared to repudiate our heritage and take a long step 
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towards the destruction of liberty. The truth is that gen- 
eral price and wage control, attempting to regulate from 
Washington a billion transactions a day, is impossible with- 
out granting arbitrary power and denying equal justice. I 
feel very strongly that its very existence in time of peace 
would be an end to economic liberty, which I believe to be 
essential political liberty. There is no compromise if we are 
to return to a system of equal justice under law, except to 
abolish general price and wage control. 

There are other war powers still remaining which also 
are impossible to administer if they are subject to court 
appeal and principles of justice, notably the priority powers 
under the Second War Powers Act. 


So-cALLED ADMINISTRATIVE LAW Has Orten DENIED 
Justice TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


Even before the war we had drifted far from justice at 
home. Expediency has been the key to the legislation of 
recent years and many of the existing bureaus administer 
the law without any belief in the principle that the govern- 
ment should be fair to every individual according to a 
written law. For instance, the National Labor Relations 
Act was based on the sound principle that collective bar- 
gaining should not be interfered with by employers. But 
wide discretion was given to the Board, and the first Board 
members, instead of trying to administer the act fairly, 
regarded themselves as crusaders to put a CIO union into 
every plant in the United States without consideration of 
any element of impartiality. I sat for weeks hearing the 
bitter complaints against the administration of that law, 
and the most violent complaints came from the heads of 
the American Federation of Labor. The courts held that the 
law did not permit them to interfere with the discretion of 
the Board. I do not think that any more serious miscarriages 
of justice have ever occurred in the United States than 
under that first National Labor Relations Board. President 
Roosevelt was finally forced to replace all the members of 
that Board, but only amendments to the Act can reverse 
some of the arbitrary practices and decisions established by 
the first board. Questions, for instance, regarding the call- 
ing of elections, and freedom of speech, and the reinstatement 
of workers, are decided with little consideration of princi- 
ples of justice. 

The whole government policy has been so pro-labor in 
industrial disputes that few have any confidence in the 
impartiality of federal action. It is essential not only that 
we have laws, but that we have a belief in the impartiality 
of our government boards and officials who administer the 
law. Industrialists are criticized because they do not always 
submit their disputes to arbitration by the President or his 
appointees. Obviously, they feel from experience that those 
appointees will be prejudiced against their position, and 
that the decision will be based not on principles of law but 
on Government policy. The criticism is just, but it is our 
duty to see that our system of courts and arbitration boards 
assure impartiality. The fact-finding board in the General 
Motors case clearly stated that its decision was based on a 
wage-price policy without authority of law, declared by 
President Truman in a press release. If we establish fact- 
finding boards for labor disputes, they must at least be 
judicial in nature and we must declare by law the principles 
on which they must act. 

Now we have the same kind of a plan in the Chavez 
bill to set up a Fair Employment Practice Commission 
authorized to deal with every application for employment. 
Certainly no end can be more desirable than to remove the 
discrimination which exists, particularly in the employment 
of negroes. But even for the best possible end, we cannot 


afford to proceed with the unfair labor practice technique, 
because it gives arbitrary power to a board necessarily prej- 
udiced, because concerned with policy alone, and with no 
practical appeal to the courts. Other methods can be 
developed. 

The practice of creating administrative boards has de- 
stroyed justice in many other fields. When Government 
undertook to regulate the production of every farmer, tell- 
ing him what he could sow and what he could reap, it had 
to set up an administrative machinery far beyond the 
capacity of any court to control. The enforcement of milk 
prices, production, and distribution by Federal milk boards 
has also been pursued without regard to any legal principle. 
Programs for general economic regulation are always incon- 
sistent with justice because the detailed control of millions 
of individuals can only be carried through by giving arbi- 
trary discretion to administrative boards. Such boards are 
always concerned with policy, but not with justice. 

The law authorizing reciprocal trade treaties has a most 
desirable purpose of promoting foreign trade, but because 
no legal standards for granting tariff reductions are pre- 
scribed, the procedure again has departed from principles 
of justice. Hearings are held before boards which have 
nothing to do with making the final decisions, decisions 
which may destroy an American industry, without that 
industry even being advised what action is proposed to be 
taken. In this field, as in many others, we have delegated 
to the President powers to be exercised in his individual 
discretion, without the slightest requirement of any con- 
formity to law or principle. Such power is not necessary 
to a sound program of promoting foreign trade. 


Pusiic CoNFIDENCE IN Justice Has DerTeriorATED 


These are only examples. But even more discouraging is 
the attitude of the people and the press. Government action 
which twenty-five years ago would have excited a sense of 
outrage in thousands, is reported in a few lines and if dis- 
approved at all, is disapproved with a shrug of the shoulders 
and a hopeless feeling that nothing can be done about it. 

To a large extent this feeling has been promoted by the 
attack on the Supreme Court, and the effort to make the 
courts instruments of executive policy. The old court may 
have been too conservative, but the judges believed they 
were interpreting the laws and Constitution as they were 
written, and most of the country believed that they were 
honestly impartial. Today the court regards itself as the 
maker of policy—no maker of policy can command respect 
for impartial dispensation of justice. 

I believe more strongly than I can say that if we would 
maintain progress and liberty in America, it is our responsi- 
bility to see not only that laws be sewritten to substitute 
law for arbitrary discretion but that the whole attitude of 


the people be educated to a deep devotion to law, impartiality 
and equal justice. 


Equa Justice UNper LAw THE OnLy GuIpE To 
Wor.p PEAcE 


It is even more important to the entire world that these 
principles be established as the guide for international action. 
In my opinion they afford the only hope of future peace. 
Not only must there be a more definite law to govern the 
relations between nations, not only must there be tribunals 
to decide controversies under that law, but the peoples of 
the world must be so imbued with respect for law and the 
tribunals established that they will accept their decisions 
without an appeal to force. 

Whether we have a league of sovereign nations like the 
United Nations, or a World State, there cannot be an end 
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of war if any important people refuse to accept freely the 
principle of abiding by law, or if truly impartial tribunals 
are not established. 

Unfortunately, I believe we Americans have also in 
recent foreign policy been affected by principles of expedi- 
ency and supposed necessity, and abandoned largely the prin- 
ciple of justice. We have drifted into the acceptance of the 
idea that the world is to be ruled by the power and policy 
of the great nations and a police force established by them 
rather than by international law. 


Tue Unirep Nations CHARTER LARGELY 
IGNorES JUSTICE 


I felt very strongly that we should join the United 
Nations organization, but it was not because I approved of 
the principles established in the Charter. Those who drafted 
the original Dumbarton Oaks proposals apparently had little 
knowledge of the heritage of the English-speaking peoples, 
for in those proposals there was no reference to justice and 
very little to liberty. At San Francisco a good many declara- 
tions were inserted emphasizing the importance of law and 
justice, but they were not permitted to interfere with the 
original set-up of the Security Council. The Security Coun- 
cil is the very heart of the United Nations, the only body 
with power to act. The Charter gives it the power to adopt 
any measure, economic or military, which it considers neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international peace and security. 
The heritage of the English-speaking peoples has always 
emphasized liberty over peace and justice over security. I 
believe that liberty and justice are the only channel to per- 
manent peace and security. 

In spite of the fact that justice is mentioned in the 
preamble to the Charter and as one of the guides for the 
Assembly, there is nothing in the Charter to make it a 
guide or even a consideration for the Security Council. In 
perfect accord with the Charter, the Security Council could 
decree the destruction of a nation simply because its location 
or its misfortunes make it a center of international contest, 
without regard to any justice or liberty for the nation 
concerned. : 

I offered an amendment on the floor of the Senate, 
directing our delegate not to vote for action against any 
nation unless he was satisfied that the result would be in 
accord with international law and justice as well as peace 
and security. The fact that this was rejected by the Admin- 
istration shows the extent to which it has accepted the 
philosophy of force as the controlling factor in international 
action. When we consider also the veto power, we can see 
that the Charter tends to create an arbitrary rule of the 
world by the joint action of the great powers, which can 
only be overcome by the use of our veto power to insist 
always on law and justice. I do not favor the veto power 
in a properly constituted international organization, but 
it must remain until the underlying theory of the Charter 
is changed. But the question arises whether our delegate, 
and public opinion in this country, will insist on justice to 
all nations. 

Only by pressure against a reluctant Administration 
did Congress agree to adhere to the decision of an impartial 
tribunal in the International Court of Justice. Such a will- 
ingness on the part of all nations, accepted by the public 
opinion of the world, is the basic essential of future peace. 
But the court and international law have been step-children 
to our government. Force, and a police force, similar to the 
police force within a nation, have been the keynotes, forget- 
ting that national and local police are only incidental to the 
enforcement of an underlying law, that force without law 
is tyranny. This whole policy has been no accident. For 


years we have been accepting at home the theory that the 
people are too dumb to understand and that a benevolent 
executive must be given power to describe policy and ad- 
minister policy according to his own prejudices in each indi- 
vidual case. Such a policy in the world, as at home, can 
lead only to tyranny or to anarchy. 


War SETTLEMENTS IGNORE JUSTICE 


The Atlantic Charter professed a belief in liberty and 
justice for all nations, but at Teheran, at Yalta, at Moscow, 
we forgot law and justice. Nothing could be further from 
a rule of law than the making of secret agreements dis- 
tributing the territory of the earth in accordance with power 
and expediency. We cannot excuse ourselves by declining 
territorial acquisition ourselves, or subjecting ourselves to 
unreasonable and illogical restriction on our sovereignty 
over uninhabited Pacific Islands. We are just as much to 
blame if we acquiesce in unjustified acquisition of territory 
by others, such as the handing over of the Kurile Islands 
to Russia without trusteeship of any kind. Without a word 
of protest, we have agreed to the acquisition of Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia by the USSR. There is little justice to 
the people of Poland in the boundaries assigned to them. 
The extending of justice throughout the world may be and 
is beyond our powers, but certainly we need not join in the 
principles by which force and national policy is permitted 
to dominate the world. 

During the war, and since, I have felt that there has 
been little justice in our treatment of the neutral countries. 
We took the position in effect that no nation had the right 
to remain neutral, and bullied these countries to an extreme 
restrained only by consideration of policy, but not of justice. 

The treatment of enemy countries has seldom been just 
after any war, but only now are we beginning to get some 
justice into our treatment of Germany. Our treatment has 
been harsh in the American Zone as a deliberate matter of 
government policy, and has offended Americans who saw it, 
and felt that it was completely at variance with American 
instincts. We gave countenance to the revengeful and im- 
practicable Morgenthau plan which would have reduced the 
Germans to economic poverty. We have fooled ourselves 
in the belief that we could teach another nation democratic 
principles by force. Why we can’t even teach our own peo- 
ple sound principles of government. We cannot teach liberty 
and justice in Germany by suppressing liberty and justice. 


TrRIALs For Ex Post Facto Crimes ArE 
A DENIAL OF JUSTICE 


I believe that most Americans view with discomfort the 
war trials which have just been concluded in Germany and 
are proceeding in Japan. ‘They violate that fundamental 
principle of American law that a man cannot be tried under 
an ex post facto statute. 

The trial of the vanquished by the victors cannot be 
impartial no matter how it is hedged about with the forms 
of justice. I question whether the hanging of those, who, 
however despicable, were the leaders of the German People, 
will ever discourage the making of aggressive war, for no 
one makes aggressive war unless he expects to win. About 
this whole judgment there is the spirit of vengeance, and 
vengeance is seldom justice. The hanging of the eleven men 
convicted will be a blot on the American record which we 
shall long regret. 

In these trials we have accepted the Russian idea of the 
purpose of trials—government policy and not justice—with 
little relation to Anglo-Saxon heritage. By clothing policy 
in the forms of legal procedure, we may discredit the whole 
idea of justice in Europe for years to come. In the last 
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analysis, even at the end of a frightful war, we should view 
the future with more hope if even our enemies believed that 
we had treated them justly in our English-speaking concept 
of law, in the provision of relief and in the final disposal of 
territory. I pray that we do not repeat this procedure in 
Japan, where the justification on grqunds of vengeance is 
much less than in Germany. 

Our whole attitude in the world, for a year after V-E 
Day, including the use of the Atomic bomb at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, seems to me a departure from the principles of 
fair and equal treatment which has made America respected 
throughout the world before this second World War. Today 
we are cordially hated in many countries. I am delighted 
that Secretary Byrnes and Senator Vandenburg have re- 
versed our policy in many of the respects I have referred 
to. But abroad as at home we have a long way to go to 
restore again to the American people our full heritage of 
an ingrained belief in fairness, impartiality and justice. 


Peace in the world can only come if a law is agreed to 
relating to international relations, if there is a tribunal 
which can interpret that law and decide disputes between 
nations, and if the nations are willing to submit their dis- 
putes to impartial decision regardless of the outcome. There 
can be no peace until the public opinion of the world accepts 
as a matter of course, the decisions of an international 
tribunal. 

War has always set back temporarily the ideals of the 
world. This time, because of the tremendous scope of the 
war, the increased barbarism of its methods and the general 
prevalence of the doctrine of force and expediency even 
before the war, the effect today is even worse and the dura- 
tion of the postwar period of disillusionment may be longer. 

As I see it, the English-speaking peoples have one great 
responsibility. That is to restore to the minds of men a 
devotion to equal justice under law. 


Controlled versus Uncontrolled Economy 


FUNDAMENTALLY CONFLICTING ATTITUDES AT THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


By BRADFORD B. SMITH, Economist, United States Steel Corporation 
Delivered before the Detroit Economic Club, Detroit, Michigan, October 21, 1946 


and insight I have respect I find a considerable 
amount of agreement on certain things. They agree, 
for example, on the presence of a backlog of demand for 
durable goods—a backlog resulting from war-time curtail- 
ment of peace-time production and from the presence of an 
over-abundance of money, due, in turn, to long continued 


\ MONG students of economic affairs for whose wisdom 


inflationary monetary policies. They agree on the presence 


of increased productive capacity. ‘They agree, also, that 
strikes and continuation into peace-time or war-time con- 
trols, particularly price control, have definitely interfered 
with production of the most wanted goods. But they ob- 
serve, also, that prices and wages have been playing leap-frog 
up the ladder of inflation and that we have thus been in 
some phase of an inflationary boom. Finally, they agree 
that inflationary boom must sooner or later be followed by 
some sort of depression, depending upon the promptness with 
which corrective action is taken. This is established by sound 
economic reasoning and verified by historical record. Infla- 
tionary boom can be likened to the pleasant excitement of 
sailing through the air when you jump off the roof. Depres- 
sion is the thud when you hit the ground. But it is the 
jump, not the ground, that causes the concussion. The 
ground is harmless if you will only keep your feet on it. 


THE PROBLEM 


So much for the current situation. Beyond that point 
prospects are dimmer, but the problems are bigger. What 
puzzles the thoughtful and worries the conscientious is what 
is going to happen when the bloom is off the boom and fear 
of depression becomes rampant. At the root of the problem 
is the question of whether the American system of volun- 
tary markets and indivi?ual freedom is going to be replaced 
by one or another form of state-ism such as has been sweep- 
ing across the world. If we should arrive at the onset of 
serious depression, it will be after having been habituated 
for more than a decade to a step-by-step, but ever increasing, 
assumption by government of paternalistic authority. Gov- 
ernment has assumed authority to dictate such things as 
wages, hours, prices, products, crops and credits; authority 


to tax-take from the more productive for the supposed benefit 
of the less productive or the idle; authority to distribute bil- 
lions of dollars as subsidy inducement; and authority to 
undermine the incentives to undertake private, job-creating 
production as I shall show in a moment. 

In the light of our habituation to this long evolution of 
coercive intervention into how much of what is to be pro- 
duced and how much who is to get—or not get—for pro- 
ducing it, is it not probable, should depression come, for the 
evolution to be speeded rather than retarded—that is, for 
pressure to be exerted upon the government then in power 
to start large-scale public works, try to support prices and 
wages, step up spending, increase incentive-destroying taxa- 
tion, multiply bureaucracy anew and compound its regu- 
latory restrictions? 

Perhaps the kind of country which would result from such 
measures is the kind that some people think they would pre- 
fer to one in which production is free of direct or delegated 
government coercion. That is a judgment which each man 
must make for himself as a matter of philosophical convic- 
tion or moral faith. But it is an economist’s job to point 
out, as best he can, the economic consequences of adhering 
to each attitude so that judgment between them may be as 
broadly based and intelligent as possible. 


VoLuNTARY vs. CorERcIve Society 


The fundamentally conflicting attitudes at the very root 
of the matter are as follows: You either believe in a frame- 
work of law in which your neighbor is entitled to the posses- 
sion of his property and the fruits of his productive exertions, 
to consume or to dispose of as he sees fit in voluntary ex- 
change for the fruits of other’s efforts; or else you believe 
that you have a right through the government to take from 
your neighbor what he produces without his consent because 
you or somebody else needs it or wants it, or because he 
produces more than you do. In one case the warrant for 
having something is working to produce it or its equivalent. 
In the other, the warrant for having something is wanting 
it, plus the power to take it. 

The first concept is expressed in the Commandment, 
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“Thou shalt not steal.” It is the one upon which the 
American system of voluntary markets and free individuals 
was founded. The other concept lies at the roots of the 
collectivistic societies and their recent war-making. Let us 
take the first concept and explore the body of its meaning, 
its corollaries and economic consequences. 

If exchanges of goods and services are voluntary, then he 
who would sell is free to choose among all buyers, and he 
who would buy is free to choose among all sellers. No seller 
can command the buyers; no buyer can command the sellers. 
Voluntary markets are necessarily competitive markets. 
They are also the only known way of achieving fair prices. 
It is unfair to compel a seller to take less than competing 
buyers are voluntarily willing to pay. Similarly, it is unfair to 
compel a buyer to pay more than competing sellers are volun- 
tarily willing to accept. Voluntary markets eliminate the un- 
fair by opening up all buyers to each seller, and all sellers to 
each buyer. Fairness is achieved by eliminating the unfair. 
The test of fairness is never in comparing the dollar result 
with this or that other dollar amount; the test is always in 
the extent to which coercion has been eliminated in achiev- 
ing the dollar result, whatever it is. 

For those who believe in the greatest good for the greatest 
number—without, of course, knowing how to measure it— 
there can be great satisfaction in contemplating voluntary 
markets. Thus in those markets the terms of exchange will 
balance at the point where those who are least willing to 
buy, but nevertheless do so, and those least willing to sell, 
but nevertheless do so, are satisfied to make the exchange as 
evidenced by their performance of it. This means that buy- 
ers who would have paid more are more than satisfied with 
their purchases; while those who would have sold for less 
are also more than satisfied with their sale. Hence all who 
make the exchange get more in terms of their own satisfac- 
tion than they give up. Those who retain what they have, 
preferring it to that which they can get in exchange, retain 
the thing which gives them the greater satisfaction of their 
wants. Satisfaction of human wants in terms of the very 
wants themselves is raised to the maximum. The voluntary 
society thus results in the maximum satisfaction of human 
wants in terms of the exertion required to gratify them. 

But this is only the beginning of the economic consequences 
of adherence to the concept of a voluntary society. For if 
the only way that one man may obtain the results of an- 
other’s productive effort (aside from gift, of course) is to 
proffer something that satisfies the other, then there is auto- 
matically brought to bear on each individual those two great- 
est incentives, hope of having and fear of not having. Thus, 
each man knows that he can have everything he produces, or 
its equivalent in the combined judgment of all those volun- 
tarily and competitively buying and selling it. On the other 
hand, since none can secure what others produce without 
their consent, then fear of not having compels each to 
produce for himself. The voluntary society provides the 
maximum possible stimulus to each individual’s productive 
capacity without undermining a similar stimulus to other 
individuals. Break that principle—as collectivistic societies 
do—so that some can take without paying for it what others 
produce, and individuals tend to be diverted from the pur- 
suit of individual productivity to the competitive practice of 
getting something for nothing with the aid of the State— 
that is, from exploitation of natural resources and processes 
to despoilation of each other. 

Note next that in the voluntary society human exertion is 
constantly guided into the most efficient production of the 
most wanted goods. ‘That means maximum human happi- 
ness in a material sense in terms of the very wanting to have 
and not wanting to work with which we are born. As the 


nation’s wants shift from horse and buggy to Detroit-made 
automobiles, for example, the production of automobiles is 
automatically encouraged while buggy sales disappear. It 
becomes more profitable to produce automobiles than bug- 
gies; horsepower than horses. Shifts in production are thus 
automatically induced. Production is pushed up in auto- 
mobiles, pulled down in buggies. In the meantime, as you 
all know very well, producers are under continuous competi- 
tive pressure to be productively efficient and progressive——or 
else be liquidated. Under voluntary markets production is 
thus continuously guided into the hands of the most efficient, 
and people are continuously guided into pursuits in which 
they find the greatest rewards, while total effort is continu- 
ously apportioned to producing the most wanted goods in 
terms of their cost. It is a beautiful and awe-inspiring piece 
of three-way, automatic, miracle-producing machinery, the 
contemplation of which would, I suspect, make, let us say, 
designers of automatic gear-shifts feel a bit humble. 

Price and production regulations prevent that machinery 
from performing its vital functions. Of this there has 
recently been spectacular illustration. When buyers are pre- 
vented from paying what they are willing to pay then the 
incentive to produce what is most wanted is denied expres- 
sion. Production is kept out of balance with true demand. 
At the present time, moreover, the price fixers have nothing 
substantial to go on except the war-time or the pre-war 
prices. But the war-time pattern of production, and the 
prices to evoke it, represent an unwanted, rather than the 
non-wanted pattern. The pre-war pattern is irrelevant by 
reason of the war-time wrenching of the economy which has 
intervened. The exercise in peace-time of war-time powers 
must thus inevitably hamper and prevent rather than aid and 
encourage the great economic readjustments called for by 
return to peace. Their exercise must inevitably degenerate 
into a bureaucratic taking from some for the supposed bene- 
fit of others, instead of taking from all to win the war for 
everybody. Such war-time powers, untied from the “win 
the war” purpose, become the politician’s paradise—of what- 
ever party—for power means patronage. But, to pursue 
the metaphor to the end, they simultaneously constitute the 
nation’s economic perdition. Eliminating coercive emergency 
powers once the emergency is over should assume the char- 
acter of a religious habit if a people desires to be prosperous 
and free. All can regard with gratification the widening 
perception and official recognition of this truth. 

I take time for only one more aspect of the voluntary 
society—the most important. Strict adherence to the con- 
viction that each is individually entitled to the fruits of his 
exertion and to their voluntary exchange is the very essence 
of individual freedom. You just cannot have one without 
the other in any meaningful sense. Abolish one and you 
have abolished the other. How, for example, can you compel 
anyone to do or not do anything, in the last analysis, unless, 
aside from physically injuring or confining him, you have 
power to deprive him of something against his will? Is 
there not a saying to the effect that control a man’s bread and 
he is your slave? 

In this connection a frequent, but fallacious, contention is 
that you can refuse to buy a man’s goods or services, and so 
exert so-called economic coercion upon him. But such re- 
fusal to buy is practicing, not rejecting, the voluntary society. 
In fact to suppose otherwise is to deny its voluntary nature. 
Remember, instead, that each who would sell is free to 
choose among all buyers. Attempted coercion through non- 
buying thus becomes the buyer’s own voluntary self-denial, 
while the attempted coercion merely diverts rather than pre- 
vents the sale. No competing producer—or seller for that 
matter—can exert coercion in voluntary markets. Each 
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man’s economic freedom rests in mutual practice by all of 
the simple doctrine that each is entitled to do business, or 
not to do business with others as voluntarily agreed—with 
emphasis on the “voluntarily.” 

It is simple economics rooted in human nature, as I have 
attempted to show, that voluntary markets mean the maxi- 
mum of production, justice, progress and freedom. There 
is only one entity which can destroy those markets. It is 
government. In other times and places it always has. The 
coercive or collectivistic, rather than the voluntary, society is 
the typical one in history. It is the one toward which all 
others tend to revert. And that brings me to the heart of 
the matter. 

There have been many roads by which we have been trav- 
elling toward controlled economy and the omnipotent state. 
In some respects the broadest are the least perceived. I tag 
them with the names, “Taxation,” “Money,” “Monopoly,” 
and “Regulation.” I have already dealt with regulation as 
exemplified in price control. With your permission, I should 
like to say a few words about the others. 


‘TAXATION 


Take taxation. He who would adhere to the voluntary 
exchange of goods and services must answer this question: 
How can each man have what he produces, or its equivalent, 
if something must be taken from him to support the govern- 
ment? The answer to that question was discovered and 
written into the Constitution by our forefathers; it was for- 
gotten and written out of the Constitution by their descend- 
ents. Our forefathers understood it so well they even had 
a slogan. It was, “No taxation without representation.” 
But how many people today grasp the full body of meaning 
for which that phrase stood? It meant, of course, that taxes 
were to be determined by the voluntary consent of tax- 
payers expressed through their elected representatives—and 
that is what taxation must always mean in a voluntary 
society if such a society is to endure. 

But that raised another technical question with which 
statisticians, but not too many others, are thoroughly famil- 
iar. It is the question of the representatives of the sample 
selected. In this case the question was how to assure that 
elected representatives do, in fact, constitute a truly repre- 
sentative sample of taxpayers. Our forefathers found the 
answer to that also, and wrote it into the Constitution. It 
was an ingenious answer too. Instead ot trying to give 
representation in the tax initiating body in proportion to 
the taxes to be collected they provided that direct taxes 
voted had to be distributed according to the representation 
in the body. If I may lapse into the technical for an instant 
instead of selecting a sample to represent the universe from 
which drawn, they changed the universe to accord with the 
sample drawn from it. The reasoning could have been some- 
thing like this: Since everybody equally has one vote in 
choosing the legislature, then everyone must equally pay any 
direct tax voted. That way taxation must always represent 
a burden voluntarily voted by the majority upon itself rather 
than a burden imposed upon a dissenting minority which the 
majority itself escapes. 

The principle can be simply stated: In a society of free 
men taxation must always equally burden the members of 
the electorate. In voting taxes, the representative must know 
that he distresses those of the majority which elected him as 
much as those in the minority opposing him. 

Break that principle, as we did in the XVIth Amendment 
which gave majorities in Congress unlimited power to 
despoil minorities, and see what the economic results must 
inevitably be! At times great pressure will be brought to 
bear upon the legislature relatively to concentrate taxes upon 


the more productive minority to the supposed relief of the 
majority. This was feared by Madison when the Constitu- 
tion was written, and it was prophesied by Lord Macaulay 
in 1857. It has now happened. 

The levying of taxes on minorities by those elected by 
majorities has certain ominous moral aspects which are very 
important. But I am on this occasion seeking, instead, to 
point out the cold economic consequences to American pro- 
ductivity. Those economic consequences are almost shock- 
ingly simple and direct. Let me cast them, for example, in 
terms of the creation of productive jobs. 

Think as you will, but there is no other way in which a 
self-sustaining productive job can come into existence ex- 
cept for someone, in the hope of profit, to save and invest 
his money in providing the tools of production. When 
some John Jones builds a corner store then there is a clerk- 
ing job for some John Smith thenceforth to fill. By produc- 
tive investment alone the environment is created in which 
men may go to work and produce the marketable values to 
cover their continuing wage and the employer’s profit. But 
if the majority decides to tax away large amounts of that 
hoped-for profit either directly, or by progressive taxation of 
individual income, then the incentive and ability to save and 
invest in the job-creating tools of production is diminished. 
The creation of new jobs fails to keep pace with the release 
of workers from existing jobs as efficiency increases and with 
the normal additions to the working force. So chronic un- 
employment as in the ’30’s is obviously invited. 

The second economic consequence is to injure the mecha- 
nism for adjusting production to the changing patterns of 
demand. Consider, for example, how shifting production 
from buggies to automobiles would have been hampered if 
the profit in producing automobiles had been taken in taxes 
for subsidizing, in effect, the lesser profits or losses of 
buggy-makers. The inducements and the pressures to make 
production conform to demand would have been diminished. 
Maladjustment would have remained and that, again, 
means less production. 

Breaching the principle of equal tax burden in a volun- 
tary society means that the so-called “common man” in pur- 
suit of seeming tax advantage is in deadly reality writing off 
his own economic opportunities. That is the economics of it; 
that is the pathos in it. More than that, the chronic unem- 
ployment thus engendered soon becomes, as in the 1930’s, 
the excuse for Government to “step in,” for “deficit spend- 
ing” and monetary inflation. In short, by travelling one 
hidden road to collectivism, we seemingly must next set our 
feet upon another broad but even more hidden road, and so 
double the speed of our progress, without knowing where 
we are going. That brings me to the matter of money. 


MoNneEY 


The economics of money is obscure to most people. That 
is one reason for believing that political manipulation of the 
money supply is the most deceptive and devastating of all 
the means for transforming the highly productive voluntary 
society into the sterile authoritarian state—while at the same 
time it is the most popular and seemingly plausible means 
for preserving private enterprise by supposedly stabilizing 
over-all production. That only makes it the more dangerous. 

There are certain things we must understand. The stuft 
we use to pay bills that is, money—consists first, of the 
coins and printed currency we carry in our pockets and, 
secondly, of bank deposits subject to check, the deposits 
being about four-fifths of the total. Most of us can only get 
this money by ourselves concurrently selling something— 
whether it be our property or our labor. If that were al- 
ways true for everybody, there would be no problem. No 
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one could go into markets and purchase something out of 
them except by having equivalently contributed something 
to them. The money one had, as a command over other 
peoples’ products, would match one’s own products made 
available to others. The money claims against goods would 
match the goods to be claimed. Money would truly be, then, 
a stable medium of exchange. 

But our money isn’t that way. It can be printed instead 
of earned. The first step is for the government to print 
bonds—promises to pay. The next step is to take those 
bonds to the commercial banks. There these government 
promises to pay in the future are swapped for the bank’s 
promise to pay on demand—that is, for a bank deposit. That 
is what a bank deposit is: it is the bank’s liability to pay in 
gold if called upon to do so. Since everyone expects that 
the bank would pay if called upon and allowed by law to do 
so, these liabilities or deposits are themselves used as money. 
We transfer them to. each other by writing checks in ex- 
change for the goods and services we get from each other. 
The significant thing is that simply by making entries in its 
books, banks can create deposits for use as money. The 
process is the monetary equivalent of the paper money print- 
ing press, and in fact it actually starts with a printing press 
—the one which prints the government’s promises to pay 
sometime in the future. This is something that people must 
understand because the process has been employed to multi- 
ply the supply of money sixfold since 1933, and three times 
since 1939, while the right of people themselves to police 
the inflation by converting their money into gold has been 
denied them. 

There are certain moral aspects of this process and there 
are opportunistic rationalizations or excuses to justify the 
process. I do not have time to discuss them. But there are 
certain economic consequences to voluntary markets and 
free individuals which should be observed. 

Please note that the new money to spend in markets is 
obtained without concurrently contributing goods or services 
to the markets. The balance between money going to mar- 
ket and goods going to market is thus destroyed. The extra 
money competing for goods bids prices up. That is inflation, 
and that is the only possible way it can occur. Then the 
inflation becomes the excuse for jumping over onto another 
road to state-ism—the road of price control, rationing, allo- 
cation, production directives, priorities, etc., all of which 
directly destroy the voluntary market, and undermine the 
maximum production of the most wanted goods it otherwise 
promotes. Just to close the spiral for an instant at this 
point, it may be noted that the resulting unemployment in 
turn becomes the excuse for printing and spending more 
money, while the increased spending and rising debt become 
the excuse for increasing incentive-destroying taxes. The 
spiral becomes self-stimulating. 

The fact that printing money adds money to markets but 
not goods to match it means that the money is more of a tax 
receipt for goods taken away than it is a command over 
goods to be had. Subsequent spenders of the money find 
this out in two ways: By price control and rationing they 
find themselves with money left over which they can’t spend 
to buy what they want. Money you can’t spend is relatively 
worthless. Or in the absence of those controls, the prices go 
up and each dollar buys less. There is no reliable way that 
printed money, once issued, can ever be redeemed in goods 
equivalent to those taken when it was issued. Printing of 
money is not the creation of purchasing power. It is, in- 
stead, the cruelest and most deceptive form of taxation with 
the longest lasting evil aftermaths. The burden falls most 
heavily upon those with pensions, bequests or otherwise 
fixed income, and often least able to bear the burden. 


There is one final, truly vicious aspect of printing press 
money that should be noted. When the money enters the 
market, the market responds. It shifts capital, manpower 
and materials towards greater production of the particular 
goods taken. The market does not know the demand is false. 
The demand is not the expression of competitive expenditure 
by those whose income derives from producing for each other 
what they want most in exchange. The demand is, instead, 
the result of someone getting something for nothing without 
having to measure his getting with giving of goods competi- 
tively acceptable in markets. Production is diverted to syn- 
thetic demand instead of being governed by exchange for 
equivalent values. In short, the boom financed by inflating 
the money is the relative wastage of scarce man power, capi- 
tal and resources. In war-time, this is readily apparent: 
printed money is exchanged for goods which are then de- 
stroyed under compulsion. In peace-time, the process is 
similar though less readily apparent. The appearance of 
prosperity that attends this wastage is only the reflection of 
the ‘akings of those whose demand is unlimited so long as 
they can gratify it for nothing. 


But buying with printed money must eventually end. It 
ends either when check deposit expansion reaches the limit 
under the gold standard, if we have a gold standard, or 
when the Federal Reserve Board otherwise decides to call a 
halt, or eventually when so much money is printed that it 
becomes substantially unacceptable as a medium of exchange. 
When it ends the maladjustment between production and 
demand is exposed. Unwanted production accumulates in 
inventories, liquidation sets in and spirals of recession are 
inaugurated. That is why bust follows boom. The boom is 
the wastage of manpower and resources; the bust the idle- 
ness of manpower and resources. The starting of a boom by 
printing press techniques is the guarantee of the bust to 
follow. We had a taste of that in the “we planned it that 
way” boom of ’36 and the bust in ’37. We shall, I fear, 
have bigger and better examples in the days to come unless 
more people learn that government monkeying with money 
is playing with dynamite which on explosion can extinguish 
the voluntary society. 


MOonopoLy 


I come now to the monopoly road to state-ism. There is 
one type of monopoly that is currently a serious threat—it is 
labor monopoly. I need only say a word or two about it 
because its nature is daily becoming clearer to more and 
more people. The laborer is not a commodity, but the serv- 
ice he renders cannot escape economic law. That means 
quite simply that if the service is made aritificially costly, 
then just like anything else, customers will buy less of it 
than otherwise. Labor, like anything else, can price itself 
out of its market, if given monopoly status. It has achieved 
monopoly status. In actual practice this means that in de- 
termining the price paid for labor—the wage rate—many 
employers are permitted to deal with but one entity, subjected 
to neither individual nor group competition. This is mon- 
opoly obscured but monopoly price control nonetheless. It is 
tantamount to saying to each one of you that the price you 
must pay for bread from whomever purchased is neverthe- 
less to be set by one baker, no other being permitted to offer 
a lesser price in the hope of getting your business. It is the 
exercise of great power, and, like all power it tends to feed 
upon itself and to be abused to the injury of the innocent. 

I think tolerance of the growth of this power springs 
from two great misconceptions. The first one is a false 
identification of the individual’s right to escape enforced 
servitude by quitting a job in search of a better one with the 
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legal privilege of a number of workers collusively to stop 
working without quitting the job in order to exert mo- 
nopolistic pressure. The one is the practice of individual 
freedom in a system of voluntary markets; the other is the 
denial of individual freedom by the substitution of mo- 
nopolistic for competitive markets. The right to quit and the 
privilege of striking are not equivalents but opposites in the 
functioning of voluntary markets. 

The second great misconception is that workers are in 
competition with employers, instead of with each other; in 
short, that in employer-employee relations competition sud- 
denly runs vertically instead of horizontally, and that “bar- 
gaining power” must somehow therefore be equalized. The 
fact is, of course, that when I buy a General Motors car it 
it not my relative bargaining power which protects me. If 
it were, | would be quite unprotected! It is the presence of 
Chrysler, Ford and other manufacturers which keeps me 
from being exploited. Similarly it is the presence of a lot of 
other little fellows with whom I must compete to get a 
car which keeps me from exploiting the motor companies 
regardless of their bargaining power. It always is the compe- 
tition of sellers that protects buyers; the competition of 
buyers that protects sellers; sellers are never in competition 
with buyers. 

‘The same is true in labor. The only and everlasting pro- 
tection of the worker’s independence and economic freedom 
is the presence of competing buyers for his service, that is, 
competing employers, just as competing sellers are his pro- 
tection when he spends his wage as a buyer. As workers 
form monopoly groups against particular employers, they 
may be shutting off each employer from other sources of 
supply to the monopoly group’s own seeming benefit; but by 
that very act they are also shutting off other workers frem 
access to these employers. Thus step-by-step the workers are 
shutting each other out and so losing the very roots of their 
independence. They become the prisoners of the monopolies 
they create. As such side-by-side labor monopolies employ 
their coercive power to obtain above market-price wages, 
then some of the workers are priced out of jobs and find 
themselves with nowhere to go—except to charity. They 
are shut out from other employment by reason either of the 
same over-pricing elsewhere that is responsible for their own 
disemployment, or by the presence of seniority and other 
rules designed to protect these monopolies against worker 
competition. Such monopolies operate most brutally against 
competition of the non-working with those working. They 
tend to create unemployment and render it chronic. That is 
the simple economics of it. That, once again, is the pathos 
in it, 

With this understood, the nature of monopoly as one of 
the great roads to state-ism becomes readily apparent. Thus 
when recession comes these monopolies will certainly strive 
with all their power to maintain existing wages. Wage cost 
is at least three-quarters of all costs. This cost rigidity will 
hamper and hinder the realignment of employment and pro- 
duction to meet the changing pattern of demand as the war- 
born shortages are made good. It will act as a destroyer of 
the profit incentive to create new jobs. It means, in short, 
that we may have to take our licking in pronounced and pro- 
longed unemployment instead of in swift-moving, flexible 
price, profit and wage adjustments that will keep most 
people working most of the time. That, in turn, permits 
those who wish to do so, however untruthfully, to scream 
out that private enterprise has failed, and that government 
must step in—with multiplied bureaucracy and a bigger 
printing press, together with their unlimited capacity to per- 
petuate, rather than cure, maladjustments in production, 
employment, prices and costs. 


THe Why oF It 


Often have I asked why some people who profess to be- 
lieve in individual freedom and voluntary markets, never- 
theless often subscribe to measures which mean state-ism. 
I think a good deal of the reason is just plain, good-hearted 
thoughtlessness, which takes the form of “Let’s give the 
other fellow a break,” not realizing that this is the giving 
of power to undermine free institutions. I think some more 
of the reason is just untrammelled strife for personal or 
group power without regard to the cost to the community. 
Still more of it is ignorance of the inconsistency and danger 
involved. And there may be some who, knowing better, 
have not the courage to act and speak on their convictions. 

Perhaps underlying all of these is something inherent itself 
in the marvelous mechanism of production and distribution 
which has arisen from the practice of individual freedom in 
America. I refer to the extreme division of labor, the high 
degree of productive specialization, the singleness of each 
person’s source of income and the ever-widening area cov- 
ered by his expenditures. I think that this has resulted in 
tremendous bias in economic perception and political judg- 
ment. For example, ask anyone which he would prefer, a 
10% raise in salary, or a 10% decrease in living cost. He 
will usually choose the first, figuring if he can get his single- 
source income up, he can somehow manipulate his multi- 
purpose expenditures to come out with a net advantage. He 
is deeply concerned about changes in his income; but changes 
of much greater proportions in items of his expenditure often 
fail even to get over the threshold of his perception. Yet 
accumulations of such unnoticed changes can mount up to 
far greater consequence than changes in the single item on 
the other side of the book to which he is so perceptively 
allergic. And so it is for the economy as a whole: our 
economy operates under a double-entry system. For any 
advantage here, there is a cost there. But the trouble is that 
the costs can be widely dispersed in time and space and so 
go unperceived and untotalled in balancing the books for 
net gain or loss; whereas the advantages can be appealingly 
single and apparent. 


Take, for example, the matters I have already mentioned: 
In taxation, the apparent advantage of “soaking the rich” is 
that they have enough to get along on anyhow, and the 
doing of it seems to leave more in the pockets of the ill-fed, 
ill-clothed and ill-housed. Yet count the whole cost through 
time and space, and that cost in ultimate suffering far out- 
weighs, as I have shown, the gain in its seeming alleviation. 
So also for printing press money, labor monopoly and price 
control. 

Let’s look next at another consequence of high-level, spe- 
cialized production. Let’s look right into the heart of the 
family where children grow up. More and more of those 
children fail to see their fathers at work. The father goes 
away in the morning to come back at night. Children are 
kept out of contact with the competitive struggle where the 
rule is that the warrant for having something is working. 
Instead, they are confined to the equality phases of family 
life. When the candy is passed everyone takes one apiece. 
If the children need something, the parents provide it within 
their ability to pay for it—not because the children have 
earned it. We are a rich nation because of our specializa- 
tion in productive occupation. So we keep our children at 
home and in school, longer and longer. The academically 
proficient often go on to college and to graduate work and 
then become teachers in jobs financed by the state or by 
charity. For many of them their whole experience in forma- 
tive years drives home the theory that the warrant for hav- 
ing something is needing it or wanting it to the extent of 
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somebody else’s ability to pay for it. They have had no real 
contact, as in farm life, with working as the warrant for 
having. Is it-any wonder that many of them should, in all 
sincerity, think and teach the children that we ought all to 
be one great big family under a benign, paternal govern- 
ment, clothed with authority to redistribute production ac- 
cording to need and with responsibility for keeping everyone 
happy? 
Tue Principce or [tT 


To the cynical these considerations mean that we should 
fold our hands and accept with resignation the departure 
of individual freedom from earth. I am not ready to do 
that. Instead, I remember being spanked as a child for 
having swiped a piece of chalk from the school room. I 
realize now that no one cared particularly about the chalk and 
no one was greatly inconvenienced by its removal—except 
myself! It was the principle of the thing that was at stake. 
The stealing of the chalk represented a small leak in the 
dike of moral conviction behind which we live. And leaks 
must be quickly plugged lest they become torrents. So it is 
also with the principles of a free society. I think that there 
is some chance that apathy towards small leaks in the dike 
can be overcome before they become torrents by identifying 
them as violations of those principles that should be regarded 
as something sacred—principles derived from having counted 
all the costs however dispersed—principles derived from hav- 
ing read and learned the lessons of history—principles that 
in their derivation cover not only economic well-being, but 
also individual rights and moral convictions. Then I hope 
the small leax, instead of being neglected, will automatically 
bring to bear upon itself the corrective force of accepted 
principle—just as such a corrective force came rather dis- 
concertedly to bear on the chalk stealer’s anatomy. 

Such principles, and adherence in word and deed to them, 
have to come, I guess, out of each man’s own conscience. So 
it is with some diffidence that I close my remarks with a 
few suggested principles: 

(1) Government is the superior instrument to coerce. 
The economic purpose of government in a free America 
must, therefore, always be exclusively and solely to employ 





its superior compulsion to prevent fraud, predation, coercion 
and monopoly abuse among those governed. 

(2) To that end, determination of the kind and amount 
of whatever non-harmful goods are to be produced, where, 
when, by whom and at what price or wage, must ever be left 
to the voluntary and competitive decision of those concerned. 
For government to dictate in these matters is for government 
itself to engage in the very coercion or monopoly abuse 
which it is government’s function to prevent. For the same 
reason, government itself should never engage in or subsi- 
dize production for competitive sale. 


(3) It is the function of government to keep honest the 
nation’s money. This means it should not in peace-time 
tolerate, or itself ever practice, the alternate expansion and 
contraction of the money supply. 


(4) Taxation by representation means that taxation must 
equally burden the members of the electorate. It means that 
government should grant no tax-offsetting gifts or subsidies. 
It means government should not seek to lay tax burdens on 
minority groups which majorities escape. 

(5) My final principle is not really a principle—it is 
merely a personal definition of what freedom means in 
America. To me it means not only that no man must phys- 
ically injure another or take property from him, without 
his consent; but also and most especially it means that not 
even government must do these things except to punish those 
who do them to others. 

Freedom is definable only as the absence of coercion be- 
tween men. It is obtainable when government's superior 
power to coerce is employed to cancel out coercion between 
men. The ever-present and awful temptation of govern- 
ment is to employ or delegate its coercive power beyond that 
point for seemingly benevolent purposes. But government 
can give nothing to some without taking something from 
others. But taking without paying replaces freedom with 
despoliation and invites the predatory to entrench themselves 
in the enjoyment of the spoils. That is where serfdom to 
the state begins. That is where it has begun in America. 
That is where it must be stopped if America is to remain 
productive and free. 


“The Future of Collective Bargaining” 


THE GOAL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


By ROBERT J. WATT, International Representative, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club, Chicago, Illinois, October 11, 1946 


DIDN’T know that that Twentieth Century Fund had 

been reported. It must have been reported in my ab- 

sence in Montreal. But if any of you are interested, 
you will find, I think, several other statements which may 
be of interest in pointing out what has come to be a rather 
sharp difference in the basic approach of the American peo- 
ple to what I think are our fundamental problems. 

It is really difficult to know where to begin in any discus- 
sion of the future of collective bargaining or labor legisla- 
tion. It is difficult because we are confused. We frankly 
admit it. We don’t know what the government is going 
to do, and we don’t know anyone who does. The labor 


scene—and I don’t speak out of a vacuum because I have 
been brought up close to it—has been so shifting and so con- 
fusing, so intermingled with the political picture, that you 
can find almost any trend dependent upon what you want to 


find. 





As far as the American Federation of Labor is concerned, 
we thought we had a definite, understandable policy which 
would clarify collective bargaining, on August 18, 1945. 
You will recall that day, I am sure. At that time we thought 
it had been decided that we were free again to bargain, pro- 
vided we bargained within price ceilings. The American 
Federation of Labor expressed approval of that policy, and 
we notified all of our organizations to that effect—and by the 
way, we won real wage gains during the next seven months 
without affecting price ceilings. 

To be more exact, in February of 1946 we had—and 
when I say “we,” I speak of the A. F. of L.—won wage 
increases averaging between ten and twenty cents an hour 
for over three million members. But other unions had other 
ideas and other methods. Several strikes in large, basic in- 
dustries, brought forth what was called at that particular 
time “fact finding boards.” 
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The researchers and the statisticians went to work. Quite 
a few of the sixty-five agencies of the government collecting 
statistics came up with figures. Even the boys in the De- 
partment of Commerce got busy in an interesting way, you 
will remember. Right now the gentleman who used to be 
there has gone over into the field of atomic energy, from 
which he is quite likely to depart, too, when all the facts 
are known. 

Man-Mape CHAos 


The result of this man-made chaos was that on February 
14, 1946, 700,000 striking workers were given 18% cents 
an hour increase, and the other part of the bargain—because 
that’s what it was, a bargain, though some people might call 
it a deal—was to raise the price of the product five dollars 
a ton. 


Collective bargaining, in large measure, was ditched. 
Labor unions were put on notice that there was 181% cents 
an hour available in the kitty, and when necessary a new 
technique would be provided for a simultaneous price in- 
crease. The fact that increased living costs might check out 
a large part of this kind of increase, was completely ignored. 
Many of the boys in the sixty-five government agencies— 
some of those in the 29 agencies lending money and some in 
the 34 government agencies bidding against each other to buy 
land—said ‘“That’s a bulge; we'll iron it out in due time.” 


A few of us thought that our major need was increased 
production. A few of us—maybe a little old-fashioned and 
not familiar with the new techniques—thought that the wage 
earners of America could best stabilize their earnings by 
increasing production, and wiping out, at the same time, any 
danger of inflation, but we didn’t make much headway. 

I personally talked to many of the key figures in Wash- 
ington at that time, but quickly found I was talking to my- 
self. Maybe this was all too simple; the boys in Washing- 
ton couldn't make up their minds when or how to demobilize 
our war economy, and when they did step out as the engi- 
neer of our war economy, they usually left such a mess that 
there was a good reason why they should come in as a fire- 
man to clean up the mess. 


DESIRABILITY OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


You may ask, “Where do we go from here?” Some may 
think the answer is easy, but I find it difficult to determine 
where we are going. I had hoped that we could agree that 
until production was normal, we would stop the system de- 
veloped on February 14th, except when a sub-standard wage 
was in effect. I had hoped that prices on basic commodities 
could be held during the same period until we returned to a 
free system of collective bargaining, but I find that not all 
of our people want to return to normal liberty enjoyed by 
free men in a democracy. 


I say this because I sincerely believe in trade unions. I 
believe that trade unions are the practical equivalent in our 
economic world of the representative democracy of our 
political life. I believe that trade unions are not and should 
not be political parties, nor tails to political party kites. I 
believe that collective bargaining between workers and em- 
ployers is essential in the modern world to avoid industrial 
chaos on one hand, and government dictatorship on the other. 

1 believe that trade unions represent the wage earner as 
one of the major partners in production, and as the major 
consumer of manufactured products and services. I believe 
that trade unions have a duty to safeguard the interests of 
their members with respect to legislation which is of direct 
concern to them as workers, and to engage in non-partisan 
political activity to the extent necessary to protect their 


economic interests. I do not believe that trade unions should 
become political marching and chowder clubs. 

Here in the United States, labor’s position is strong. La- 
bor unions have reached the early stages of maturity. They 
have grown up, however, in a sudden rush, after several 
generations of striving against severe opposition. Unlike 
the old craft unions which had slowly built up their leader- 
ship and membership, the unions which developed under the 
protecting wing of government agencies are relatively inex- 
perienced and untested. 

Industrial unions are, by their very nature, made up 
chiefly of production workers, rather than individual crafts- 
men. The turnover in membership has been very high. 
There were instances during the war, when I served on the 
war Labor Board, when the turnover was so high that the 
majority which approved the terms of a contract were no 
longer the majority when the various government agencies 
got around to deal with the contract itself. 

Unfortunately, this turnover—and I mention it for this 
reason—seriously affected the development of good leader- 
ship. 

DisTURBING FAcTorRS 


I am hopeful that industrial relations in the United States 
are approaching the period of physical maturity, even if 
emotional maturity may still be distant. I believe the pros- 
pects are good, but not just around the corner. What needs 
to be done will take time, just as the ailment itself was years 
in the making. 

We are suffering now the climax of a long period of 
neglect in the field of labor relations. Our problems have 
been aggravated collectively. The law of an economic 
jungle prevailed so long that many of the parties to many of 
our disputes are still using the methods they knew and used 
in an ugly past. 

What happens in the next few months or years will de- 
pend in large degree upon normal conditions in industrial 
employment, and upon the extent to which reasonably good 
conditions exist within the industry and within the com- 
munity. If real wages are not undermined by wage cuts or 
inflation, and if conditions of employment are not beset by 
unsettled grievances, trade unions—the genuine, bona fide 
trade unions—will settle down, I am sure, to their important 
and primary purpose of negotiating agreements and settling 
grievances. 

That is the goal of the American Federation of Labor. 
We want to operate as a trade union, within the economic 
sphere, as an economic organization promoting the well- 
being of the worker, as a worker, in the best interests of the 
whole community. 

I believe the position of American trade unions is being 
jeopardized because, for several reasons, many unions have 
not yet consolidated their gains in a healthy and vigorous 
concentration upon their major economic functions. The 
degree to which those unions channel their activities effec- 
tively into economic affairs will go far to determine the 
future of collective bargaining, and labor legislation, too. 

If the American Federation of Labor—and, I believe, the 
overwhelming majority of wage-earners in the United States 
—are successful in their efforts, the major job of the Ameri- 
can trade unions will be to expand the productivity of 
American trade and industry to the maximum benefit of the 
American people. By increasing productivity, and the work- 
ers’ share in the fruits of that productivity, our huge indus- 
trial machine can become the servant of the people, producing 
enough to meet the needs and enabling the people to use and 
consume what is produced. 

Our goal is to provide jobs for all who are willing and 
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able to work, and full use of all that is produced. We want 
a system in which all can find suitable employment in which 
they can contribute their share of necessary work. We want 
to make sure that all potential purchasers will be given the 
opportunity to earn enough to buy enough to meet their 
needs and keep industry running at full speed. We want, 
as far as possible, to eliminate political influence, government 
interference or bureaucratic controls by creating, through 
the participation of duly qualified representatives of labor 
and industry, the machinery of a disciplined representative 
democracy in our economic life. We want to prevent dic- 
tatorship by having democracy in industry. 

We are keenly aware of the fact that government inter- 
vention in labor relations is a form of government encroach- 
ment which feeds on itself and invites more and more inter- 
vention until the government is running—or trying to run— 
the show. 

In doing this job the worker and the employer should not 
be competitors against each other. Each of us is the other 
fellow’s best customer. We ought to be the closest of 
friends, if we understand that our problems are problems 
which affect the nation, and that our real, basic interests are 
parallel to and identical with the best interests of the nation. 
We have to work together, because none of us can get along 
under our system without each other. And none of us can 
build and secure an island of prosperity and security alone. 

In doing this job, if the responsibility for governing rela- 
tions between labor and industry is dumped upon the same 
people who regulate interstate commerce, tariffs, the Navy, 
the Army, banks, railroads and insurance companies, there 
must be power and more power to meet emergencies. The 
inevitable consequences of such concentration of power in 
the hands of those appointed or elected for their political 
ability is dangerous. The end result may be called by a 
high-faluting, high-sounding name, but like the system we 
fought against, it would deny the sanction of law and the 
responsibility of the individual. 

I believe that greater participation by labor in determining 
the course of our economic life is inevitable, if we are to pre- 
serve an economy which is both free and enterprising. I 
believe it is coming. The major question, as I see it, con- 
cerns how that participation will be effected. One avenue 
is through government intervention, with the participation 
of labor. We had a good taste of that during the war, and 
since. Some people who have influence in labor unions want 
to continue and expand government control over industry, 
and then exert dominant influence over industry through the 
agencies of government involved. The American Federation 
of Labor prefers labor participation in economic affairs as a 
partner of American management. 


CoMMUNIST AGITATORS 


Of course we have opposition to the policies that I have 
outlined. The ideologists in labor unions—and by that I 
refer directly to the Communist agitators and their fellow 
traveling stooges—don’t want stability. They must have 
unrest and turmoil if they are to justify their existence and 
gain recruits. They want to keep people stirred up with a 
new emotional crisis as soon as the previous one has lost its 
propaganda value. They try to push—with success, some- 
times—labor unions into one political demonstration after 
another. Propaganda with the party-line boys and girls is 
an objective rather than a means. 

I sincerely believe real difficulty can be expected because 
of the struggle by the Communists for as large a domination 
of the American labor movement as they can obtain. The 
spread of strikes early this year was not due entirely to the 
usual economic causes responsible for unrest among Ameri- 


can workers. Some of them were purely political demon- 
strations for the purpose of weakening American prestige in 
other lands, at a time which coincided with the needs of 
those devoted to the class struggle. 

While I am not going to make a speech on foreign rela- 
tions, it is idle to talk about the future of collective bargain- 
ing and labor legislation unless we frankly and ‘honestly 
recognize some of our major obstacles. I believe in the next 
few months or years, industrial relations in our country will 
be shadowed by the scheming and misrepresentation of a 
well-trained group of Red fascists who work per instructions 
and who control the machinery of several large American 
labor unions which are not affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Of course government intervention, followed by legisla- 
tion and compulsion for the solution of all our problems, 
sounds very persuasive. Most of its advocates are very sin- 
cere people. They rarely stop long enough to figure out the 
next step. If the government orders both sides to accept a 
decision, and either refuses, what is the next step? If a 
worker is to be penalized for refusing to accept a decision, 
some compulsion would, of necessity, have to be started 
against employers. The line is a very thin and dangerous 
one. Even with good intentions, which may not always be 
present, any government intervening in industrial disputes 
with compulsion is likely to be drawn into active operations 
in the industrial field, and if you don’t believe me, you just 
take a quick and hurried look at what has happened in 
other nations during the past decade. 

While amendments of existing laws and legislation pro- 
vide an essential foundation for the well-being of the people 
as a whole, and are necessary, I do not believe we need more 
federal legislation in the field of employer-worker relations, 
if we, ourselves, do a half decent job. We might profit 
by our recent mistakes and avoid trying to write laws to 
cure what is troubling us before we take the time to find out 
what is causing the trouble. While better administration 
and inspection of laws we have is needed, our joint objective 
should be to have less government over—or interference with 
—legitimate collective bargaining relations between manage- 
ment and labor. 


Tryinc TO Correct Past MIsTAKES 


As I see it, our present major problem in the field of col- 
lective bargaining—or economic democracy, if you care to 
call it that—is to overcome the effects of our old mistakes 
and make an effort to build a healthy atmosphere of mutual 
respect. We must have public understanding of what we 
want and what we are doing, and this goes for labor, too. 
We badly need the sunshine of favorable public opinion if 
we are to avoid the lure of the quacks. We can do it. 

In our country workers have no hatred of management as 
such, even if the Communists have revived the dogma of the 
class struggle. To get real, mutual respect means treating 
the workers as men and women who are selling their services 
under terms and conditions mutually agreed upon. It means 
establishing collective bargaining on the basis of mutual con- 
fidence. This does not mean that either management or 
labor should surrender its democratic right to resort to eco- 
nomic strength to protest or promote legitimate interests. 
It does mean, however, that parties should be able to pro- 
vide machinery for the orderly and peaceful settlement of 
disputes which cannot be settled by collective bargaining. 

It does mean that parties to a dispute should be able vol- 
untarily to submit their disputes to mediation and concilia- 
tion. Whether or not such mediation and conciliation should 
be supplemented by a decision in the form of arbitration, 
should likewise depend upon the voluntary consent of the 
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parties themselves. It would help prevent “passing the 
buck” if every labor contract included adequate machinery 
to finally determine any dispute arising within the contract 
at the point where the dispute itself takes place, but regard- 
less of contracts, and regardless of legislation, I believe the 
factor in industrial relations in our nation will continue to 
be the equality of the employer-worker relations which exist 
within individual plants and within each unit or shop in 
each plant. If the boss-worker relationship is a healthy, 
American partnership of members of the same team, per- 
forming different functions but pulling together toward the 
same goal, the scheming of the trouble-makers will be beaten 
by the common sense of those they seek to mislead. 


THE NECESSITY OF COOPERATION 


What I have said reflects my convictions which have 
grown out of my own experience in this and many other 


lands. I sincerely believe that it is better for men to make 
their own progress, even if it is slow, than to be led around 
hither and yon by the folks who know all the prices and few 
of the values. 

I believe in free will. I believe men must choose in order 
to make gains which are real and enduring. Sometimes the 
choice may be unwise, and sometimes harmful, but people 
who are free to choose are less likely to make mistakes and 
keep on making mistakes than is the government authority 
which usually lacks the courage to admit a mistake. 

I submit that we—you and I—can build together in this 
land of ours that which is new and yet is free. I submit 
that the aims of labor and industry are so similar that indus- 
trial peace can be established if and when both sides park 
their guns and their prejudices and meet quietly together to 
settle our day-to-day human problems. Toward that objec- 
tive I ask your help and your cooperation. 


Labor Relations 


TODAY’S NUMBER ONE RESPONSIBILITY OF TOP MANAGEMENT 


By GEORGE ROMNEY, General Manager, Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich. 
Delivered before the Industrial Relations Conference, Chicago, Illinois, October 22, 1946 


cently warned, “America may have to become poor 

again before she regains her virtue.” This is a sober- 
ing warning. I do not know what specifics the author had 
in mind, but my ring-side opportunity to observe the war- 
time conversion and peacetime reconversion of the great 
automotive industry left the indelible conviction that it is 
in our social relationships that America’s virtue deficiencies 
are dangerously manifest. Wartime conversion of build- 
ings, machines and the physical means of production was 
miraculously rapid; mentally and socially we converted 
much more slowly. It was human conversion that was still 
incomplete when the war ended. Again, peacetime recon- 
version of plans and machines exceeded expectations but 
human strife and struggle has already taken the bloom off 
our post-war production programs. The coming fall and 
winter may determine whether America must be poor again 
before she regains her virtue. 

Under these conditions top management cannot probe too 
deeply the order and urgency of its responsibilities. 

When I was asked to address you on the responsibility of 
today’s top industrial management, I couldn’t help but 
think how relatively easy it would be to prepare such a 
discussion were we all living in the times of our grand- 
fathers or even our fathers. For there was a period in the 
history of this country when the responsibilities of manage- 
ment were clearly limited, generally understood and gen- 
erally accepted. These responsibilities centered upon the 
executive's duty to his stockholders. The upright and God- 
fearing executive was supposed to conduct his business activ- 
ities with due regard for all ethical regulations and common 
honesty. Within those limitations he was free to compete 
as shrewdly and aggressively as his talents allowed to the 
end of increasing his net profits. True, the business execu- 
tive at no time was living in a vacuum. As an individual of 
standing he always had certain responsibilities to the com- 
munity in which he resided. But this evironment was rather 
limited. These responsibilities were discharged largely 
through serving on his club, church or other similar com- 
mittees and in making respectable donations to worthy 
charities. 


A cen greatest living philosopher-historian re- 


This was a big country, not too densely inhabited, with 
plenty of elbow room and therefore lacking the tight inter- 
locking business, economic and social balances that were to 
characterize it later. Today, the responsibilities of this 
country’s top industrial management are infinitely more 
complexed and varied. The responsibility to the stockholder, 
the man whose funds the executive has taken into custody 
as a trust, remains fundamental in the pattern. However, 
the more recently expanded responsibilities to the customer, 
to the worker, and to the community at large have tended 
to obscure this first responsibility. 

As our population has grown, it has become markedly 
interdependent and subject to increasing restraints. Eff- 
ciency has dictated large mass production and distribution 
industries. Every individual has become basically depen- 
dent for his welfare upon innumerable other people. And 
the managerial responsibility has necessarily vastly 
broadened. 

Aside from dictates of altruism, it is only hard-headed 
good business that management take increasing cognizance 
of the wishes and the desires of his neighbors and customers. 
For it is they who create the environment in which his 
business either thrives or withers. Attention to these fac- 
tors which press upon the periphery of the factory is as 
vital today as attention to what goes on in the treasurer’s 
office and the shop itself. A case in point is the increased 
attention that was early turned to the consumer. The 
public-be-damned attitude was replaced in the 1920’s by 
“the customer is always right.” The growing abundance 
of physical goods allowed increasing selectivity. As a nat- 
ural course, the forward-looking businessman worked even 
harder to please his public and expand it as a foundation 
for a greater volume of sales. 

While the salesman became a widely publicized idol dur- 
ing this period, it does not take much jogging of the memory 
to realize that the true heroes of this era were production 
specialists and engineers. Through the decade following the 
first World War, at least in the mass production industries, 
the men who emerged to take over the reins of top manage- 
ment came most often from the ranks of technicians. Ex- 
amples will spring to mind of important and brilliant leaders 
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who arrived by the routes of banking, salesmanship, law, 
and other fields of industrial enterprise, but I repeat the 
larger number followed the technological path. 

The man who could efficiently run a factory through 
first-hand knowledge of the physical processes involved in 
his corporation’s productive scheme was revered by the edu- 
cators, the politicians, the clergy and the whole public. 
Then came the violent changes of the early 30’s and with 
them the sudden emergence of a whole vast set of new 
problems, resolution of which was made no easier by the 
babblings of thousands of amateur economists. It is not my 
desire at this time to digress into the merits or demerits of 
the labor controversies that moved to the middle of the 
stage. Rather, I simply want to point out that, properly 
or improperly, the emergence of a trend toward unioniza- 
tion on an industry-wide scale forwarded by an extremely 
sympathetic administration resulted in the establishment of 
new responsibilities for top management. 

Today’s executive still has his basic responsibility to his 
stockholders. He continues to carry the long recognized 
responsibility to his customers, but today the greatest issue 
he must face is helping to resolve those conflicts which 
have arisen out of his new relationships to labor. His job 
is to establish new and productive relationships without at 
the same time allowing the interests of customers and in- 
vestors to be eclipsed—to meet the challenges of labor lead- 
ership, shouting mightily in its new found power, with fair- 
ness but firmness—to the end that the industrial conflict 
that has particularly characterized the past year and a half 
can be resolved most expeditiously. 

Management is in the middle of ‘““The Great American 
Triangle” so graphically pictured by Fred Crawford, Pres- 
ident of Thompson Products. At one corner of the triangle 
stand the investors with a rope around management’s right 
leg; at another corner labor with a rope around the other 
leg; and at the third corner the consumers with a rope 
around management’s neck. The relative tugging on their 
respective ropes for steadier and better earnings, higher and 
more stable wages, and lower prices on more and better 
goods, has been dangerously altered by government grabbing 
hold and pulling on labor’s rope. As a result management’s 
one leg is in mid-air and while teetering dangerously on 
the other leg he has felt the tightening of the consumer’s rope 
on his neck. Another hard tug by government and labor 
could upset management, consumers, investors and labor 
itself. 

Until recently, the magicians who have been running our 
government, have successfully mesmerized customers into 
thinking they were pulling on their rope too. But now the 
magic is losing its power. So many customers have recog- 
nized what government is really doing that government 
promised overnight to stop its interference with customer’s 
pull on management’s neck and are letting it be known that 
they’ll take one hand off labor’s rope at a very early date— 
doubtless as soon as they have thought up all the necessary 
distractions to keep those customers who are still mesmer- 
ized from seeing the naked truth. 

The magicians may take their hands off labor’s rope but 
in the meantime labor’s strength has grown to the point 
where it can largely determine the pull on all the others. 
So much for the analogy. 

Organized labor is today a huge factor in the economy, 
exhibiting many monopolistic traits as diseased and con- 
tagious as those which characterized parts of the industrial 
picture during the “Robber Baron” era. Unless industrial 
management at its highest levels personally devotes itself 
to resolving the present basic conflicts, there is grave dan- 
ger that labor in an excessive display of misguided self- 


interest will wreck izeelf and the whole intricate industrial 
civilization upon which it and every segment of the nation 
depend for our vaunted high standards of living. The im- 
minence of this danger is seen right now in the failure of 
most of the basic industries and consumer durable goods 
industries, such as I represent, to get into the volume of 
production desired and needed to put the country on the 
high road of prosperity. I do not pretend to have a pat 
formula for whipping this problem and I doubt if anyone 
else has because I don’t believe there is any one single an- 
swer. The relationship between organized or unorganized 
labor and modern industrial management is so infinitely 
complex, so varied as between different types of industrial 
operation and ways and means of production that final an- 
swer will probably be found, as have so many of the answers 
to our technical problems, by old-fashioned, persistent trial 
and error. 

However, I do believe we can clearly see the major re- 
alities that must be considered to find workable answers. 

We are confronted with the perplexing situation where 
centralized, monopolistic unions are vastly more powerful 
than decentralized, competitive employers. The coordinated 
joint use of the bargaining power of separately certified 
union bargaining units has reached the point where they 
can shut down entire industries. Union representatives of 
entire industries confer on national wage programs and bar- 
gaining tactics. If established union objectives are not 
reached by collective bargaining, industrial paralysis suff- 
ciently disastrous in its proportions to compel government 
intervention is readily created. Because this was true even 
in wartime, and was used to overcome established govern- 
mental wartime policies, what reason is there to expect that 
this power will not be used after government says it is 
through making the contracts? How can the government 
remain aloof when strikes are used to paralyze entire cities 
and entire industries, thereby shutting off the goods and 
services required by millions? 

Many individuals, some shortsighted and others revolu- 
tionists, have suggested that the answer is industry-wide 
bargaining. This is shortsighted and revolutionary because 
wages constitute, in the over-all, at least 85 percent of 
costs and prices. Would the customers stand by very long 
and watch a handful of employers and a handful of union 
leaders fix the biggest single element in the prices they pay? 
Experience abroad and at home demonstrates clearly that 
getting together on wages and hours, to deal with unions 
organized on an industry-wide or national basis, is a first 
step in getting together in the same way on other things— 
such as production and prices. To get together to bargain 
collectively, the companies in an industry would have to 
delegate to some group or organization the power to bind 
them individually on wages, hours and working conditions. 
Elsewhere this has resulted in organized employers and the 
organized unions jointly conspiring to control production 
and prices. This is true in England and it is true in our 
coal industry and elsewhere in this country. Industry-wide 
collective bargaining has proved a big step in cartelization. 
It is the sure road to the corporate state. 

Today’s realities make it clear that workable answers 
must come to grips with the monopoly power of unions and 
their wage fixing practices. Fortunately, more and more 
people now recognize the power unions possess, but not 
enough realize that use of that power on industry-wide or 
national bases is as detrimental to the public interest as con- 
certed price action on the part of employers. That the two 
are inseparable is substantiated by an experience I had at 
the International Labor Office meeting in Toledo last 
spring of the metal trades industries from 19 countries. 
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In one of our employer meetings, the employer represen- 
tatives from every other country said they practiced indus- 
try-wide bargaining. I then asked each one of them this 
question: Are employers in your country permitted to get 
together and fix prices.” Without exception they answered 
“yes.” 

It is my personal conviction that collective bargaining 
- authority and responsibility must be as decentralized on the 
labor side as on the management side if we are to have 
labor-management peace and harmony in a democratic soci- 
ety. It is my further conviction that it is as immoral and 
contrary to public interest for organized unions to take 
joint wage action, as for organized employers to take joint 
price action. In either event the customer pays, and that 
means all of us. 

With collective bargaining responsibility on both sides 
equally decentralized the union and management in each 
production unit could and would work out effective coop- 
erative relationships of mutual interest to themselves and 
their customers. 

This brings us to another fundamental. 

The need for bringing back to the worker a feeling of 
oneness with his employer—a recognition that his economic 
welfare is more inexplicably interwoven with that of the 
company with which he is associated than with any other 
economic unit—is vital. Lack of loyalty and teamwork in 
the production process is as fatal to success as lack of 
loyalty and teamwork on the football gridiron or baseball 
diamond. I well know the arguments repeatedly appearing 
in print to the effect that management is no longer allowed 
to talk to its workers except through union leaders, and the 
union has taken the place of the company as the beneficent 
hestower of free picnics, outings, etc., for the workers’ ben- 
efit. While the Wagner Act does limit the employer’s right 
to free speech as regards unionization and the mechanics 
of bargaining, still it does not preclude an honest effort by 
management to express his views and take a sincere interest 
in the welfare of his workers, particularly through deeds 
as well as conversation. For example, take an incident men- 
tioned in a recent article in Factory magazine. 

A bunch of kids were scratching at a vacant lot, trying 
to level off enough room to play ball. The locale was a 
medium-sized factory city, dominated industrially by a big 
plant. A lot of the kids’ fathers were workers in the plant. 
These youngsters labored several days, and then one morn- 
ing a small bulldozer belonging to the plant came along 
and in no time the humps were out of the playground. A 
little thing, but the word went around. It built more good 
feeling than a dozen speeches. 

This article, by the way, is designed to show the neces- 
sity for every company to be a “good citizen” of its com- 
munity on the theory that while “good will” is carried on 
corporate financial statements at one dollar, the fact re- 
mains that the good will of the community in which the 
company functions and from which it draws its labor is a 
fundamental factor in whether that company in the end 
prospers or goes broke. Those of you whose business experi- 
ence is with large integrated corporations and industries can, 
of course, point out many reasons why this sort of thing 
is a lot easier for a small company to do than for a large 
one, with the intricate tiers of executive authority and spe- 
cialized activities that stand between the top executives and 
the man at the lathe or the press. 

The problem is harder in the case of the large organiza- 
tion. It is infinitely harder—but the need for solution is 
even more imperative. For it is in these large corporations 
in the basic industries where unresolved friction in the labor 
field more and more frequently lead to the catastrophes of 





non-production that cripple the entire country. That is why 
I stressed a moment ago that the problem of labor relations 
is today’s number one problem of TOP management. The 
fact that the president or the board chairman of a large 
corporation does not know and cannot begin to know his 
labor force individually by sight, much less name, is all the 
more reason for his familiarizing himself with the basic 
problems and aspirations of his working force. It is no 
solution to appoint some assistant executive to handle labor 
problems and then turn back to other phases of the busi- 
ness. I am not suggesting, of course, that the top manage- 
ment should or could involve itself in all the intricate de- 
tails of labor relations, but I do stress that top management 
must constantly interest itself in how these details are being 
carried forward and must keep itself available to its labor 
specialists to give the work personal guidance. 

The need on the part of management for fairness, but 
very definite firmness in opposing an overreaching of labor 
into fields not its own, to the detriment of the customer, 
stockholder and whole public, is illustrated by a situation 
right now on industry’s doorstep. 

The unions today are ranging far beyond their proper 
field of activity with a three-fold drive to restrict manage- 
ment responsibility. 

First, they are trying to obtain national support for joint 
planning of the economy on industry-wide levels. Through 
“industrial councils” they would assume management rights 
without any of the accompanying responsibility to the own- 
ers, customers or public. It is as if a man took control of 
a bank-lending policy without being answerable to the 
depositors. 

Second, unions are seeking through expansion of the ac- 
tivities of their stewards and other shop officials to assume 
at the shop level authority and functions now discharged 
by management. 

Third—and this is a corollary of the second—they are ex- 
panding unionization into the ranks of management person- 
nel, such as technicians, plant protection men and foremen. 

This whole question of how far organized iabor will suc- 
ceed in unionizing management is an outstanding example 
of the need for top management to concern itself directly 
in labor relations. The foreman is management’s contact 
point with the worker on a day-to-day basis. He must be 
made to feel the importance of his position in the mana- 
gerial scheme of things if he is to carry out his responsibilities 
fairly and loyally. 

Great effort has properly gone into training workers how 
to use tools efficiently and safely. As yet equal effort has 
not been exerted in training new and old members of man- 
agement how to use the most difficult and potent tool of 
all. The tool of authority. From sad experience we have 
learned that “it is the nature and disposition of almost all 
men as soon as they get a little authority to exercise un- 
righteous dominion over their fellowmen.” Authority can 
only be useful when it is applied according to the correct 
principles of human relations and individual conduct. 

Broad scale unionization is still looked upon by a lot of 
people as a new development in this country. Relatively 
that is true, but the fact remains that collective bargaining 
has been the law of the land for approximately eleven years 
over which period of time it has become an established factor 
in the economy. For better or for worse it is here, and 
with present day top industrial management, as much as 
with top union leadership, lies the decision as to whether it 
continues to be a crippling factor in the economy or whether 
it becomes an instrument for assuring a fair and proper func- 
tioning of labor in relation to the other elements of the 
economy which likewise have their rights and responsibilities. 
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The future peace of the world, the economic welfare of 
every American, and the successful reconstruction of Eu- 
rope and Asia, depend upon bringing American management 
and labor together, on a basis that will perpetuate the full 
opportunity for free management and free labor to produce 
goods and jobs in abundance. 


We must have peacetime cooperation by management and 
labor, and labor means union leaders individually respon- 
sible to the workers they represent. But cooperation is a 
meaningless word until two questions are determined: 

First, cooperation to do what; and, second, by what 
means ? 

Improved working conditions, higher wages, wider mark- 
ets and more jobs are the broad goals of management and 
the unions. Managements know that increased productivity 
is the key to these objectives, but that union policies have 
reduced productivity. 

Increasing productivity of each worker through better 
machines and methods and distributing the result in lower 
prices as well as higher wages and job producing profits, 
must become a common goal. There is sharp disagreement 
on the means of cooperation. Few in management have 
thought through a means of cooperation that will perpetuate 
our free competitive economy. 

After a lot of tragically lost time arguing privately and 
in the newspaper headlines, leaders in all segments of the 
economy are coming into agreement that the only way to 
whip the confusion of the reconversion period, and wash 
out the dangerously threatening inflation, is more production. 


This means more productivity per worker. More work- 
ers is no answer; our employment is today at an all time 
high and practically speaking, complete. The men and wo- 
men who already have jobs must work at them. Positive 
incentives to do so need to be re-established; penalties for 
wilful failure to do so, upheld. America’s future depends 
upon greater obedience to the divine command: “Thou shalt 
not be idle: for he that is idle shall not wear the garments 
or eat the bread of the laborer.” 

Thanks to the technological progress of the 20's, worker 
productivity was increased tremendously. Labor relations 
that produce a will to work can increase it just as tremen- 
dously again to the benefit of the whole nation, including 
all elements of labor. 

Before it was a matter of tools—a material considera- 
tion. Today it is a matter of a will to use those tools, and 
even better tools, most effectively—a human consideration. 

As technological progress was the number one problem 
of the leadership of the 20’s, so progress in the handling of 
human relations is the first responsibility of today’s leader- 
ship. And as the outstanding engineers and technicians rose 
in the 20’s to the top positions of industrial responsibility 
and influence, so it is indicated that the men who today 
exhibit the greatest skill, resourcefulness and understanding 
in resolving today’s human production problems are pre- 
destined to become the top executives of tomorrow—a to- 
morrow that can be far richer for every American if we 
revive our reliance on our moral and spiritual heritage in 
strengthening and perfecting our individual, social, political 
and economic virtues. 


Atom Plan Stands Despite Intrigue 


THE MINIMUM ESSENTIALS TO CONTROL 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH, United States Representative to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
Delivered at Freedom House Award Dinner, New York, N. Y., October 8, 1946 


the importance of the organization conferring it, and 

further stressed by the one who has placed it in my 
hands—Mrs. Roosevelt. In herself, she represents a spirit 
that was given flesh by her great husband, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who was never more needed than at this moment 
of peril and confusion—for he was unafraid. 


This award, if deserved at all, is deserved primarily by 
my devoted associates who have helped me formulate the 
American atomic proposals. The President, the Secretary 
of State and certain Senatorial advisers have given full auth- 
orization to our program. That program still stands—gen- 
erous and just. And no amount of deliberately created con- 
fusion shall prevail against it. 

The plaque reads: 


“There must be no veto for those who violate their sol- 
emn agreements.” 


I am happy that Freedom House chose this text, for it 
exemplifies one of the weightiest points in the American 
attitude—the non-application of the Great Powers’ veto to 
protect offenders, once a treaty of prevention and punish- 
ment dealing with atomic energy has been agreed upon. 
Our proposal is concerned with the veto power only as it 
affects this particular problem, and fot with the general 
veto written into the structure of the United Nations. 

As to the veto, I repeat: 


| DEEPLY appreciate this honor. It is heightened by 








“The bomb does not wait upon debate. To delay may be 
to die. The time between violation and preventive action 
or punishment would be all too short for extended discus- 
sion as to the course to be followed.” 

This peace we are enjoying—if that be the right word— 
threatens to become what a German historian said peace is: 
a brief interlude between wars. 

Never were the opening words of the American proposal 
so true as they are at this time: “We are here to make a 


choice between the quick and the dead. That 


I e is our 
business. 


America asks nothing she is not willing to give. 
us must make contributions. 

But I would be recreant to my trust if I dared to recom- 
mend the immediate abandonment of a major weapon in our 
arsenal—the bomb. How can any one ask destruction of 
existing bombs unless their further manufacture is effec- 
tively prohibited? Why should America alone be asked to 
make sacrifices by way of unilateral disarmament in the 
cause of international good-will? If equality of sacrifice 
be needed, then each should participate. 

I firmly believe that the American proposals plead the 
cause and contain a rough approach to the abolition not 
only of one instrument of war but of war itself. 

I now say that America stands ready to proscribe and 
destroy the atom bomh—to lift its use from death to life— 


All of 
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if the world will join in a pact to insure the world’s security 
from atomic warfare. But it must be a realistic working 
pact—not merely a pious expression of intent, wholly lacking 
in methods of enforcement. 

Our propesals were submitted on June 14. Some weeks 
later came the frank, unqualified statement of Ambassador 
Gromyko, declaring the American plan, as presented, unac- 
ceptable to the Soviets, either in full or in part. He has 
repeated this position several times. 

The Soviets protest that inspection violates national sov- 
ereignty. Better that than international disaster. America 
is willing to accept inspection as a control measure, and for 
some time America would be the most inspected. 

I am at a loss to understand why national sovereignty 
should be made such a fetish. Other international processes 
require the presence of officials of one nation within the 
territory of another; they include customs, mails, treatment 
of war prisoners, and so forth. Every treaty involves some 
diminution of absolute national sovereignty, but nations 
enter into such treaties of their own free will and to their 
common advantage. Indeed, freedom to enter into such 
voluntary international arrangements is inherent in the very 
concept of national sovereignty. 


ContTrROL TECHNICALLY PossIBLe 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the dis- 
tinguished Scientific and ‘Technical Committee of the 
Atomic Commission recently unanimously reported that con- 
trol of atomic energy is technologically feasible, although it 
carefully refrained from going into the question of political 
feasibility. 

It is important to understand that the methods of creating 
atomic energy for peace purposes and for war use are the 
same up to a very advanced point. In obtaining atomic 
energy for peaceful uses, you have gone about 75 per cent 
of the way toward a deadly weapon. The deciding factor 
is the good or evil intention of those engaged in the manu- 
facture. Does that not demonstrate the absolute need for 
inspection and control ? 

I say to you with all the weight of my experience that the 
American plan does not impair any country’s national dig- 
nity or national security. It is a great forward motion 
toward international peace. Where there is a will, a way 
can be found. 

The peoples of the world—as I said in June—‘‘are not 
afraid of an internationalism that protects; they are unwill- 
ing to be fobbed off by mouthings about narrow sovereignty, 
which is today’s phrase for yesterday’s isolation.” 

On the question of principles, it is an inalienable right 
each of us has to express opinion on every policy animating 
this country, whether national or international. That is the 
highest function of chose who live under a political democ- 
racy; of those who cherish the right of free speech. Every 
man has the right to an opinion, but no man has a right to 
be wrong in his facts. Nor, above all, to persist in errors 
as to facts. 

It was my lot to submit the first design to the commission 
which acts for all of the fifty-one countries now in the United 
Nations. It was strikingly well received except in a few 
isolated instances. But, as we know, there is a difference 
between a creator and a critic. Each is important. The 
first job is the harder one. A distinguished writer said in 
paraphrase: he who can, does; he who can’t, criticizes. 

Here are the irreducible minima essential to the effective 
control of atomic energy: 


(1) Control through an international agency of the 
production and use of uranium and thorium, of fissionable 


materials, and of their products to the extent necessary to 
ensure their use for peace and prevent their diversion to 
war. 


The control must include: 


(a) Free access for international inspection sufficient 
to prevent unauthorized activities in atomic energy or 
to detect them soon enough to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions. 


(b) Sufficient control of each step in atomic energy 
production to prevent diversion for illegal purposes. 


(c) An international agency with resources and 
authority adequate to carry out its day-to-day responsi- 
bilities. 

(d) Provision for the international agency to lead 
in atomic energy research so as to make it an aid to 
social purposes and carry out effectively its preventive 
operations. 


(2) Prohibition, including provision for swift and cer- 
tain punishment, of the following activities: 


(a) Illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb. 

(b) Illegal possession, or separation of, atomic ma- 
terial suitable for use in an atomic bomb. 

(c) Seizure of any plant or other property belong- 
ing to or licensed by the international control authority. 

(d) Willful interference with the activities of the 
international control authority. 


(e) Creation or operation of dangerous projects in 
a manner contrary to, or in the absence of, a license 
granted by the international control body. 


(3) Transition to full international control by suc- 
successive stages to be specifically set forth in the treaty 
and agreed to by all. The stages must be so designed as 
to be fair and equitable to all nations; they must bring 
the system of safeguards fully into being as rapidly as 
possible; and they must not endanger any nation’s secur- 
ity in the event of a breakdown during the process of 
transition under the treaty. 


(4) Provision that no nation which has accepted the 
international control treaty can be protected from punish- 
ment for violation of its terms through use of a veto 
whether cast by the violating state or by any other nation. 


To avoid misunderstanding, I quote from our original 
declaration : 


“My country is ready to make its full contribution 
toward the end we seek, subject, of course, to our con- 
stitutional processes and to an adequate system of control 
becoming fully effective as we finally work it out.” 

By ‘“‘we,” I mean all participating nations. 
Let me announce again this thought in our program: 


In the elimination of war lies our final solution, for only 
then will nations cease to compete with one another in the 
production and use of dread “‘secret’’ weapons (atomic, bio- 
logical, bacteriological, gas and others), which are evaluated 
solely by their capacity to kill. That devilish program 
takes us back not merely to the Dark Ages but from cosmos 
to chaos. If we succeed in finding a suitable way to control 
atomic weapons, it is reasonable to hope that we may also 
preclude the use of other weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction. When a man learns to say “A,” he can, if he 
chooses, learn the rest of the alphabet. 

We are eager to follow this code. We pursue a policy 
of enlightened selfishness. But when, at long last, peace 
comes, it will come to all. And in that consummation 
America wants to—and will—take a leading part. 
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Now in the evening of my life, I reaffirm my faith in this 
country of ours—this infinitely patient, this quick-reward- 
ing, this slow to anger, bold, independent, just, and loving 
Mother of us all. 

To uphold her, we oppose dictatorship of the Right or of 
the Left. We oppose despotism. We oppose totalitarianism. 
We oppose slavery, whether imposed by the State or imposed 
by the individual. We are ready for change when change is 
marked by wisdom. We are consecrated to the pursuit of 
happiness, which means the betterment of man. Some of 
our qualities have been slow to mature, but they are grow- 
ing. I am proud of our virtues and certain that our faults 
are under correction. 


I know of no other way to widen our horizons than by 
the preservation of free initiative, but with it must go re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of full opportunity—politi- 
cal, religious, social and economic. 

I know no other way to widen our horizons than by 
democracy—an ever-deepening, ever-widening democracy— 
a democracy that gives us, as a poet phrased it: 


“Ancient rights unnoticed, 

As the breath we draw: 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, 
Underneath the law.” 


My thanks for your attention. 


The New Role of the Engineer 


THE QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP 


By EUGENE E. WILSON, Vice-Chairman, United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, Conn. 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., October 19, 1946 


north woods guide. Ed Davis has never heard of 

Ohm’s Law nor Boyle’s Law, but he understands 
nature’s laws. “You can’t go agin’ nature,” he used to say. 
“Best you can do is to try to understand her and go along 
with her!” 


But today man-made law is in conflict with natural law. 
Paradoxically, just at the moment when natural science is 
unlocking the secrets of the physical world, social science is 
in a flat spin; just as the engineer has created the material 
things that give promise of an abundant life for the human 
race, politicians have thrown social orders violently into re- 
verse; individual freedom is giving way to slavery; fear is 
triumphant over hope. This is a problem to challenge 
every thinking person, especially the engineer. 


I met Ed Davis on vacation after I had studied engineer- 
ing at Columbia University. Impressed with scientific meth- 
ods, I tried to substitute them for the art of angling. They 
caught me no fish. Finally, Ed dug down in his tackle box 
and produced a small yellow, low-wing wooden monoplane 
with a metal propeller that would spin. He had hung a 
triple hook where the tail-skeg belonged and had soldered a 
swivel to the prop shaft. Now, as he snapped this to my 
wire leader, he grinned and remarked, “Try this. It’s about 
time to give "em something comical!” With that he tossed 
the contraption over the side. 


As I trolled it astern the propeller chugged like the churn- 
ing screw of an empty tramp steamer riding high in ballast. 
And, believe it or not, a huge muskallonge, one that must 
have previously ignored many lures scientifically designed to 
imitate live bait, rose up and hit that yellow monoplane. 
When, after a long battle, the fish lay stretched out in the 
bottom of our canoe, I expressed my amazement to Ed. 
Pausing to choose his words, Ed vouchsafed another truth 
germane to our subject. “It ain’t how a bait looks to you 
and me that counts,” he said. “It’s how it looks to the fish.” 


The same idea was developed for me by a second wise 
man, Dr. Charles E. Lucke, Dean of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing at Columbia. As our teacher he had discovered that 


O of the wisest and most serene men I know is a 


my class of young naval lieutenants knew little of physical 
law and less of how to think; he rated us the best trained 
crew of photographic memorizers he had seen, but said we 
knew nothing outside of what we had read in text books. 
In the laboratory he showed us how, under physical laws, 


inanimate objects always behaved in the same way when 
subjected to the same forces. But in the classroom he en- 
couraged us to apply that knowledge, each according to his 
own personality. Though he taught us mechancial engineer- 
ing there was nothing mechanical about his teaching. He 
took pains to demonstrate that whereas a machine needs 
only lubricating oil and power to keep it running, the human 
mind demands a vital spark. I consider this my most valu- 
able lesson in engineering. 

That was some thirty-three years ago, a time when the 
term engineer meant a locomotive driver or an apartment 
house furnace man. Professors tended to hoard scientific 
knowledge and look down on the so-called practical man 
who in turn despised the theorist. Dr. Lucke, author of a 
classic treatise on engineering thermodynamics, preached the 
gospel that the professors and practical men should quit 
quarreling and cooperate in their common interest. All 
over the world other teachers advocated the same idea. 
Everywhere newly trained engineers began creating new 
devices, inventing new processes, applying newly discovered 
truths. Among other things they built new machines that 
saved labor, cut costs, expanded output and raised living 
standards. 

Had they stopped here they might have contributed to 
unemployment, especially where the population was expand- 
ing. But they didn’t stop here. They went on to create 
new devices that brought new enterprises, new wealth and 
new jobs. The automobile is one example in many. The 
airplane another. Every dollar the armed forces have spent 
on aeronautic research and development has been paid back, 
not just in winning the war, but in the creation of a new 
and profitable form of transport, a whole new industry, new 
money, new power, and best of all, new jobs. Here is the 
core of the first thing I want to leave with you today; the 
concept of creative engineering economics—not engineering 
thermodynamics—engineering economics! 

For today the engineer, not the financier, is recognized 
as the arbiter of modern economic life. And as the engineer 
has entered more and more into business and industrial man- 
agement, he has held the key to economic security. By this 
I mean control over the rate of introduction of new devices, 
new enterprises, new wealth and new jobs. This control 
handled cooperatively in the long term public interest is the 
a to the defeatist idea of the inevitability of boom and 

ust. 
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Please note that I have said, “Cooperatively in the long 
term public interest.” The other day I was shown some 
performance charts of a well-managed enterprise—a profit- 
able one that operates in the public interest. The charts 
showed the usual steady long term increase in activity with 
violent cyclical peaks and valleys. The president of the 
company pointed to the “Grand Canyon” of the middle 
thirties and the “Mt. Everest” of '46 and remarked, “Had 
I had the courage back there to invest in new developments 
and timed them right, I could have leveled off the peaks 
and depressions and everyone would have been far better 
off today dollar-wise.”” “Why didn’t you?” I inquired. 
“Fear,” he replied. “Fear of government control!” 

Fear! In the United States! A country whose guided 
light had always been hope! For these United States have 
this great distinction; ours is the only nation in the world 
whose government was created anew out of a wilderness by 
men and women who had left their homes and come here 


‘in search of the Christian ideal, religious and economic free- 


dom. Our Bill of Rights, like the Commandments, contains 
ten articles, but whereas the Commandments are prohibitions 
against the individual, the Bill of Rights restrains the gov- 
ernment in behalf of the people. This is the New World 
system of cooperation as distinguished from the Old World 
system of compulsion. It is the system that, even though 
poorly administered, enabled its people to start from behind 
scratch and win two wars—and to attain a position of mate- 
rial leadership in the world—a system that put us in posi- 
tion to exert world spiritual leadership, provided we can 
regain our own spirituality. 

Now this spiritual leadership is another point to which I 
would invite your attention today. One evening my wife 
and 1, paying a social call on a distinguished woman, the 
last of a distinguished family, were impressed by her gallery 
of portraits and photographs of relatives, leaders of the 
previous epoch. They were fine looking men, many of them 
churchmen. At the end my wife remarked, “What able 
mea they were in those days, both in the church and public 
life!’ That remark brought home a fact that during the 
same thirty years in which we have witnessed the rise of the 
material, we had also seen the decline of the spiritual. Able 
men had shunned public affairs and turned instead to busi- 
ness and industry, because there, under the rules, there is a 
competitive measure of one’s competence and the rewards 
are proportionate to the performance—something practical 
a man can get his teeth into. 

Meanwhile, church influence on public affairs had de- 
clined; the church tends to specialize in social uplift. Gone 
from public life are the men who, with firm faith in God, 
brought inspiration to the people. They weren’t men to rush 
off to be psychoanalyzed just because all things didn’t add 
mechanically. In all humility they recognized that all 
knowledge had not yet been revealed, a thing still true even 
in the material world.. They didn’t try to apply the scien- 
tific method to the Gospel or to rationalize religion. Like 
the mechanization of art or homogenization of milk, that 
keeps the cream from coming to the top. 

And the free thinkers of our era helped lead men away 
from the spiritual to the mechanical. Some of these, in try- 
ing to rationalize religion, created what Life Magazine in 
an editorial on George Bernard Shaw in its issue of August 
12, 1946 called a “Chaos of Clear Ideas.” This remarkable 
editorial read in part as follows: “‘I am religious enough,’ 
wrote Shaw at 88, with the anxious exaggeration of a mel- 
lowing free thinker, ‘to have spent a great part of my life 
trying to clean up heavily barnacled creeds and make them 
credible, believing as I do that society cannot be held to- 


gether without religion!’”’ And then the editor adds: “Un- 
fortunately, creeds cannot be reasoned or scrubbed into a 
state of credibility. The job will take another prophet and 
he will be a very different kind of prophet from Shaw.” 

Meanwhile the spiritual decline has promoted a re- 
lapse into the compulsive forms of government. Once again 
we see the fantastic effort to legislate everything including 
human nature. Old Ed Davis said, “You can’t go agin’ 
nature.” Society must look more to good leadership and 
cooperation in exercising its control over human conduct 
and must reduce to a minimum the impairment of human 
freedom. For freedom, especially freedom of opportunity, 
is not just that pleasant material condition, lack of restraint, 
it is man’s most vital dynamic constructive spiritual force. 
And the rate of human progress under freedom is limited 
only by the quality of its leadership. 

Today most people complacently take it for granted that 
Americans won’t be led to abondon their way of life. But 
that muskallonge rose for the mechanical monoplane! As 
old Ed said, “It ain’t how bait looks to you and me that 
counts, it’s how it looks to the fish.” Barnum admitted you 
can fool all the people some of the time. Unless Amer- 
ican business and industrial leadership wakes up to its re- 
sponsibility to put freedom back into working order, the 
world may lose the precious freedom. 

This means that industrial and business leaders must re- 
sume leadership in public affairs. Unlike the professional 
politician or labor leader they won’t have to work at it full 
time. As the productive members of society creating jobs 
for workers, goods for customers and money for financial en- 
terprises they come into intimate contact with enough votes 
to make government unhealthy for selfish politicians and 
attractive to men of character, substance and wisdom who 
are trained in the art of thinking and skillful in promoting 
cooperation in the long term public interest. 

But to exercise this influence they must first restore public 
confidence in their determination to manage their own enter- 
prises in such a way as to make it profitable for their cus- 
tomers, their workers, their financial supporters, to co- 
operate with one another, to work hard, to invent and create 
new devices and to invest their money. 

And most important they must reward each individual in 
direct proportion to his own effort and without fixed limit. 
For profit or reward is on one hand the balance wheel, the 
regulator and controller of costs that keeps the delicate 
mechanism ticking, and on the other hand that vital spark, 
the incentive to creative human endeavor. 

This treatment is, of course, in direct contrast to the cur- 
rent political concept of fixing wages on a national scale by 
Directive. This impairs the individual freedom of the 
worker, reduces his initiative and enterprise, increases his 
costs, reduces his purchasing power and living standard, 
blocks production and brings the whole delicate process to a 
clanking stop. When this occurs all the technologists in the 
world won’t be able to put humpty dumpty together again. 

No, the need now is for courageous business and indus- 
trial leadership to point the way to the solution of current 
problems. As an example of how this can be done reference 
is made to an article in the New York Times Magazine of 
September 8, 1946. In it Paul Hoffman, President of 
Studebaker, takes as his theme the idea that “Businessmen 
must keep our economy stable for the people.” He then 
goes on to show precisely how this can be done in an analysis 
that would gladden the heart of a mechanical engineer. 
“We must push forward the search for new products and 
new services,” he says. “It is the responsibility of every 
business backer to provide conditions which will encourage 
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the growth and development of those associated with him. 
Every employer should regularize employment in his busi- 
ness to the greatest possible extent. We can abolish poverty. 
We may double the standard of living of the average family. 
In addition to these specific responsibilities every one of us 
has an equally important duty in the field of public affairs. 
We must keep our system of capitalism dynamic and pro- 
mote its stability.” Here is a practical application of which 
I mean by engineering economics. It provides individual 
security through freedom and not at the cost of freedom. 

This clear statement refutes the defeatist idea of the in- 
evitability of boom and bust. The wild fluctuations on oper- 
ating charts today are not the result of the free play of natu- 
ral forces but of man-made interference with them, of trying 
to control things men can’t even understand much less con- 
trol. Paul Hoffman’s article reveals the trend of business 
and industrial leadership toward recognition of its responsi- 
bility to cooperate in the long term public interest and earn 
a profit for its workers, consumers and backers. Life Maga- 
zine in a separate article about Studebaker characterized 
Paul Hoffman as an “asset to his company.” You may or 
may not be surprised when I tell you that too many business 
and industrial leaders look down their noses at their fellows 
who participate in public affairs. I suggest Paul Hoffman 
is not only an asset to his company, but an asset to his coun- 
try as well. 

So far I have confined myself to the mechanics of things. 
The other day I chanced to read in a church magazine a 
reference to a Chinese who, after thanking his American 
church friends for their generous help in China’s physical 
rehabilitation, wrote, “Please tell your churches and their 
boards not to forget to send us sufficient spiritual leadership.” 

When there were wise leaders in the church, and business- 
men were active in church affairs, we had spiritual leader- 
ship in public affairs. Now our only hope to make certain 
that the products of our creation not only do not destroy us, 
but carry us on to new heights, is to restore this leadership. 
Wise and humble men in all walks of life must join hands 
to establish the dynamic Christian principle of individual 
freedom under just law. Specialist in the application of 
physical law in the material world, the engineer must now 
learn to apply natural law in the spiritual world. 

And when he looks at social problems he will find 
some fundamental law in such old sayings as “Honesty is 
the Best Policy,” “All is not Gold that Glitters,” and others 
that once headed the pages of the copy books in which we 
practiced penmanship. Back in 1919 Rudyard Kipling 
wrote a poem called the Gods of the Copy Book Headings. 
Today Kipling is discounted as Victorian, though the Vic- 
torian era produced 100 years of peace whereas my generation 
has fought two world wars. In the Victorian era the world 
saw unexampled spiritual and material progress—no millen- 
ium, of course—but great human progress in which the 
spiritual and material walked hand in hand and kept in 
balance. 

Beginning some 300 years ago the English people had the 
wit to recognize the implications of the trident of sea power. 
By this I do not mean their fleet alone, but, in addition, 
maritime commerce and its supporting industries. And the 
English also had the courage and character and spirit to 
wield sea power to secure peace and prosperity not only for 
themselves, but for the world. With their fleet they guar- 
anteed the right of innocent passage to all and sundry pro- 
ceeding on their lawful occasions. Trade flourished and 
world living standards improved. 

Today a similar opportunity is ours, but the revolutionary 
instrument is air power. Again I mean a trinity; air force, 


aircraft industry and air commerce. Only twice before in 
history has anything so revolutionary as air transport ap- 
peared; once when the wheel gave us land transport and 
again when ocean-going vessels gave us maritime transport, 
the backbone of sea power. Air power, itself just on the 
threshold of limitless technological horizons, has untold po- 
tentialities for world peace and prosperity. The great ques- 
tion is whether we Americans will have the wit to recognize 
it and the spirit to utilize it to bring peace to the battered 
world through the blessings of Christian freedom. And the 
question is not just technical; it is spiritual. Here, if we 
but have the vital spark, is a great new role for the young 
engineer—that of architect of the new world. 

Meanwhile, since there is much of a fundamental natural 
law in Kipling’s poem and since this is found in few 
editions, I include some salient verses here: 


Tue Gops oF THE Copysook HEADINGS 


As I pass through my incarnations in every age and race, 

I make my proper prostrations to the Gods of the Market 
Place 

— reverent fingers, I watch them flourish and 
all, 

And the Gods of the Copy Book Headings, I notice, outlast 
them all. 


We were living in trees when they met us, they showed 
us each in turn 

That Water would surely wet us, and Fire would cer- 
tainly burn. 

But we found them lacking in uplift, vision and breadth 
of Mind 

So we left them to teach the Gorillas, while we followed 
the March of Mankind. 


We moved as the Spirit lasted, they never slackened their 
pace. 

Being neither cloud nor wind-born, like the Gods of the 
Market Place. 

But they always caught up with our progress, and presently 
word would come, 

That a tribe had been wiped off its icefield, or the lights had 


gone out in Rome. 


With the Hopes our World is built on, they were utterly 
out of touch 
They denied the Moon was Stilton, they denied she was 
even Dutch 
They denied that wishes were Horses, they denied that a 
Pig had Wings, 
So we worshipped the Gods of the Market who promised 
those beautiful things. 


In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised abundance 
for all 

By robbing selected Peter, to pay for collective Paul. 

But, though we had plenty of Money, there was nothing 
our money would buy, 

And the Gods of the Copy Book Headings said: If you don’t 


work, you die. 


Then the Gods of the Market were trembled, their 
smooth tongued wizards withdrew 

And the hearts of the meanest were humbled and began 
to believe it was true 

That All is not Gold that Glitters, and Two and Two 
make Four 

And the Gods of the Copy Book Headings limped up to 


explain it once more. 
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As it will be in the future it was at the birth of Man 

There are only four things certain since Social Progress 
began 

That the Dog returns to his Vomit, and the Sow returns to 
her Mire 

The burnt Fool’s bandaged fingers, go wabbling back to 
the Fire. 


And that after this is accomplished, and the brave new 
world begins 

When all men are paid for existing, and no man must pay 
for his sins. 

As surely as Water will wet us, as surely as Fire will burn 

The Gods of the Copy Book Headings with terror and 
torture return. 


General Assembly a Great Forum 


OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS TRULY AND FRANKLY 


Ry JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at Luncheon in Honor of the Delegates to the United Nations, New York, N. Y., October’ 23, 1946 


bly and ladies and gentlemen: I am glad that the 

City of New York has given this luncheon for the 
delegates before we began our formal meetings. I think it 
most fitting and proper that first of all we should break 
bread together. Breaking bread is an ancient symbol of wel- 
come and friendship. The government of the United States 
is happy to join with the City of New York in extending to 
you personally a cordial welcome and we wish to extend 
through you to the governments you represent the earnest 
hope that as between the governments represented in this 
organization there shall be lasting friendship. 

I like to say, those whom war has joined together let no 
peace put asunder. We welcome you here not as the representa- 
tives of sovereign nations but at this particular function as men 
and women of great hope and great faith. At this luncheon we 
are not bound by instructions from our governments nor by 
rules of procedure. We can converse freely as old friends. 
We find that we like to talk to each other and learn the 
customs and habits of other people. We find too that we 
can respect the opinions of one another as to food, clothes, 
as to sports, music, art and many, many things. We do 
not seek the possession of one another. 

The fact is that we are able to live together and work 
together as good friends; and it causes me, as I have wit- 
nessed the good fellowship existing here and at other inter- 
national gatherings to express the view that as long as we 
can live and work together as friends there isn’t any reason 
on earth why the governments we represent cannot live and 
work together as friends. 

The men and women who make up the populations of the 
nations we represent are not essentially different from us 
and we must believe that when differences arise that it is 
something more than conflicting interests. It is not inter- 
ests, it is suspicions and fear and distrust; it’s the lack of 
contact, the lack of knowledge, that causes nations to exag- 
gerate their differences, and it is our task to break down 
those barriers of suspicion and distrust and of fear. 

The real work of the General Assembly is not merely to 
adopt resolutions. It is a great forum where we have the 
opportunity to bring the problems that beset us, where we 
have the opportunity to discuss those problems freely and 
frankly and in a friendly manner. Out of such discussions 
there must come that greater knowledge that is essential to 
better understanding. 

In my many trips abroad during the last year I have 
learned in my association with my friend Mr. Molotov that 
on an occasion of this character when you are called upon 
to say a few words you must also conclude with a toast. I 


M: CHAIRMAN, delegates to the General Assem- 
A 


was told that was the fashion. 
which means I agree. He agrees and, therefore, I propose 
a toast. I propose a toast not to any government, not to 
any individual. I propose a toast to the peace and the 
understanding of the peoples of our world, our one world, 
and ask you to join me. 


I said to him “ya soglasen,” 
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